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Tue Rumor, brightly minted in Vienna a week or so ago, 
that Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev had been deposed 
and that his former colleague and rival—and erstwhile 
deposed Premier—Georgi Malenkov had once again come to 
power set teletypes clattering, presses pounding and tongues 
wagging all over the world. Although at this juncture it 
seems to have been just another of those rumors—for which 
Vienna is as famous now as it is for whipped cream in its 
coffee—it raised one of the specters of our time. 

Without adopting a philosophy of the hero in history, 
let us note that there are several important countries whose 
destinies are so closely tied to a single personality, and 
often where there is no clear method for the transfer of 
power, that the possibilities for catastrophe loom. What, for 
example, will happen in Yugoslavia after Tito dies? What 
happens is more than the speculation of whether Edvard 
Kardelj or Alexander Rankovic comes to power, because 
Yugoslavia is uniquely located, and might still be led back 
into the Soviet orbit or to freedom—and either course might 
become the cause of war. 

What, for instance, would happen in Poland should 
Wladyslaw Gomulka die? At this moment in Polish history 
it does not seem that another Pole—including Premier 
Josef Cyrankiewicz or former First Party Secretary Edward 
Ochab—could steer Poland on that razor-edged course it has 
trod since its “October Revolution” in 1956. And here too 
a restive people, long anti-Russian and anti-Communist, with 
traditional and religious ties to the West, and serious border 
problems, might provoke a situation of international signifi- 
cance. 








Or to take less dramatic but still crucial examples, one 
need only look at France, Germany or India. Are there not 
in those countries, all in complex and difficult circumstances 
and led by aging leaders with numbered days, the real 
possibilities for social maelstrom? Who is to take the place 
of a Nehru or a de Gaulle? The problem also applies to 
nations with young and vigorous leaders who have a special 
meaning in the national life and are therefore difficult to 
replace: Ayub Khan in Pakistan, Gamal Abdel Nasser in 
the United Arab Republic or, closer to home, Fidel Castro 
in Cuba. Life—and political life particularly—is chancy 
and the chances are now of world-wide meaning. 

When Stalin died, the United States seemed paralyzed, 
as if it too had been taken in by the tyrant’s charisma, 
That shock may conceivably have prevented American foreign 
policy from more positive accomplishments in that period of 
flux and uncertainty in the Soviet orbit from 1953 to 1958; 
in short, Western policy marked time. 

Such deaths, and their trains of consequences, will also 
bring opportunities, and although the issues are perhaps not 
yet appropriate for public debate, and may seem cold-blooded 
and even macabre, now is the time for our foreign service 


officials, our defense officers and our legislative leaders to | 


prepare for the contingencies that must arise and must be 
dealt with. 

NL Arounp THE Wortp: We are pleased to report that 
the second edition of Richard Walker’s NL special supple- 
ment, “Hunger in China,” has just been reprinted in a 15, 
000-copy Spanish-language edition in cooperation with the 
Chilean Committee for Cultural Freedom. 
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The Method in 
Khrushchev's Madness 


Behind the UN antics lies a drive to create power vacuums the Soviets may fill alone 


HILE NIKITA Khrushchev was 

leading the Soviet delegation 
at the 15th United Nations General 
Assembly, his whirling dervish antics 
kept the air too full of dust to see 
what he was about and what he had 
accomplished. Since his departure, 
however, a pattern has emerged re- 
flecting what many observers had 
suspected all along—that the mad 
buffoonery of this remarkable little 
man held a cold core of political 
method. 

Certainly churlish, clodhopping 
comedy is the most apt general de- 
scription of his public behavior, 
reaching its lowest point in the fan- 
tastic episode during which he beat 
his desk with his shoe, after pound- 
ing on it with both fists in kettle- 
drum fashion had failed to give him 
enough satisfaction. But throughout 
his stay, he acted as he pleased— 
dropping and again quickly asserting 
his dignity. His pantomime balcony 
interviews on Park Avenue were pure 
burlesque, and his visits to waiting 
reporters at the gate of his Glen 
Cove estate might strike any nor- 
mal person as simply asinine. The 
Khrushchev who could snappily tell 
David Susskind that he demanded 
the respect due the Chairman of the 
Soviet Council of Ministers was ut- 
terly unperturbed at having to wait 
outside his house for three quarters 
of an hour until Fidel Castro turned 
up for dinner. Pride, manners and 
inhibitions were aside as 
Khrushchev plunged into the newest 
diplomacy with all his animal vigor. 


tossed 
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Many observers of Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s historic United Nations visit 
felt that it was all bluff and boorish- 
ness. Here Richard C. Hottelet, a 
Columbia Broadcasting System cor- 
respondent who covered the UN 
sessions daily, indicates that behind 
the much-publicized table-thump- 
ing and shoe-waving is a long-range 
Kremlin strategy designed to re- 
duce the effectiveness of the UN 
and its Secretary General in any 
future crises such as the Congo. 





Even before he left it was clear that 
he had placed his mark on_ the 
United Nations. 

Some people dismiss Khrushchev’s 
boorishness as at least a_ tactical 
error, and use a kind of numbers 
game to prove their point. The Gen- 
eral Assembly did, indeed, override 
Soviet objections in several votes and 
turn up majorities for the Western 
position in various procedural deci- 
sions—most importantly in refusing 
to discuss the admission of Red 
China at this session. Khrushchev 
also clearly fell short of achieving his 
maximum goals in several other re- 
spects. Neither appeals to Dag Ham- 
marskjold’s “chivalry” and “courage” 
nor the most injurious, personal in- 
sults succeeded in forcing the Secre- 
tary General’s resignation. As for 
reshaping the Secretariat into an 
impotent, three-headed monster, it 
was obvious to Khrushchev that this 
or any similar scheme for amending 
the UN charter to suit his wishes 
would be blocked by a Western veto 
even if he could drum up a numerical 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


majority in the General Assembly 
and in the Security Council. Since 
he persisted in his efforts neverthe- 
less, it may be assumed that he saw 
the likelihood of an indirect return 
large enough to offset the humiliation 
of the inevitable direct setback. In 
general, the fact that Khrushchev 
was not immediately 100 per cent 
successful does not mean that he 
failed. 

Success and failure can be judged 
only in terms of the real endeavor. 
What had the ruler of the Soviet 
Union come to New York to accom- 
plish? What was it that justified his 
non-stop campaign of 25 days at the 
UN while all manner of problems 
piled up at home? 

Khrushchev _ himself 
main political targets in the General 
Assembly. He wanted a_ top-level 
plenary debate as soon as possible on 
his disarmament plan, his declaration 
on colonialism and the Soviet accusa- 
tion that the U-2 and the RB-47 in- 
cidents proved the United States 
guilty of aggression. These, however. 
were all tactical points which did not 
require the presence of the Soviet 


listed three 


Premier. 

Most observers felt that Khrush- 
chev had come largely to woo the 
neutral, wobbling or newly emerging 
states, many of whose leaders he had 
drawn to New York. No doubt these 
countries figured very prominently 
in his plans, but the verb “to woo” 
tends to oversimplify a multiple and 
complex approach in which flattery 
is only one of many elements. Show- 


- 








ing great bonhomie toward all who 
seemed receptive, Khrushchev also 
operated more pointedly on a bi- 
lateral basis. His receiving the Al- 
them 
de facto recognition and promising 


gerian nationalists, granting 
them help was a political act: so was 
kissing Fidel Castro in Harlem and 
not going to Havana. 

Khrushchev’s flailing and ranting 
seems to have no connection with 
his effort to win friends. Certainly 
he shocked all those who prefer to 
see international diplomacy carried 
on rationally and with decorum. But 
to the less sophisticated, to those who 
are making their first appearance on 
the world stage, to some of the un- 
committed nations who have no par- 
ticular stake in punctilio, the spokes- 
man for the Soviet Union conveyed 
an impression of brute strength. He 
posed as a man strong enough to 
disregard or destroy whatever stands 
in his way. Like a gambler in an 
Old West saloon who kicks over the 
table when the game goes against 
him, Khrushchev may be said to 
have cut more an impressive than 
a ridiculous figure—especially when. 
after breaking up one session of 
the Assembly in disorder—something 
that had never happened before— 
everyone, including the United States. 
could be seen leaning over backward 
not to give him any cause to do it 
again. Once he started pounding his 
desk the neutral nations were visibly 
less inclined than ever to take sides 
in questions that could give rise to 
controversy. 

If Khrushchev and his strategists 
had felt that he moved in the wrong 
his de- 


parture would have provided a con- 


direction or went too far, 
venient excuse to correct the mistake. 
Consistency has never been an ob- 
session in the Kremlin, nor has a 
presumptive loss of face ever deterred 
Moscow from changing course to 
catch the prevailing wind. However. 
Khrushchev has 


Soviets 


in the weeks that 


been gone, the and their 
satellites have not budged an inch 
from the line that he had laid down. 


In the field of disarmament Com- 





munist spokesmen are making the 
same extreme demands, threatening. 
as before, to walk out of the dis- 
cussions whenever they feel the time 
is right for them. They are still aim- 
ing for a special session of the 
General Assembly next spring, as 
Khrushchev originally proposed, and 
it is altogether possible that they will 
get it for him on his terms. 

The Soviet bloc also keeps hacking 


away at Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold. Since Khrushchev left, 
most of the work at the UN has 


been divided among the full Assem- 
bly and its seven committees, to 
which most agenda items are as- 
signed for preliminary treatment. In 
the deliberations everyone has kept 
his shoes on and no one has ham- 
mered on his desk, but hardly a day 
has gone by without a bitter attack 
upon Hammarskjold personally o1 
upon his organization. 

The budget committee, which deals 
with what one might consider the 
dry and undramatic details of money 
and housekeeping, gives off showers 
of sparks as the Communist delegates 
try to immobilize the Secretary Gen- 
eral by cutting off his funds. In the 
face of rising costs and expanding 
they 
budget cut by a flat 25 per cent. They 


functions, want next year’s 


refuse to pay for UN activities of 


which they disapprove. such as the 


HAMMARSKJOLD: PEACEFUL POLICIES 


UN Special Representative for Hup. 
gary and the UN Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation 4 
Korea. The Communists denounce a 
illegal the special field missions tha; 
Hammarskjold has sent to places like 
Laos, Lebanon and Jordan in orde 
to alleviate tension and to establish 
a calming UN presence. With regard 
to the Congo, where the cost of the 
United Nations programs will total 
hundreds of millions of dollars, the 
Czechoslovak representative has ae. 
cused members of the UN mission 
in the Congo of having transmitted 
“big sums” to the “enemies” of the 
central (Lumumba) Government. He 
has described UN moves as “dirty 
acts,” Hammarskjold’s directives as 
hypocritical and arbitrary, and de. 
clared that the Soviet bloc could not 
“the im: 


perialist conspiracy in Africa and 


be expected to finance 
elsewhere in the world.” At the same 
time he has added his voice to that 
of the other Communist nations in 
demanding elimination of the prin- 
ciple that individual countries will be 
represented on the UN Secretariat 
staff according to the level of their 
they 
Communists to share a_ tripartite 


contributions. Instead, wan 
equality of placement with Western 
nationals and neutrals—which would. 
of course, insert more men at all 
levels of the Secretariat to carry out 
Soviet directives. 

Soviet and satellite speakers heap 
abuse upon Hammarskjold and his 
staff in every committee at ever) 
opportunity, whether the subject is 
refugees, surplus food, legal concepts 
or a procedural dispute over Oman. 
The campaign is pressed systematical: 
ly, purposefully. People who know 
the Secretary General well say that 
this pressure will not move him to 
resign—nor will it influence his ac: 
tion in the Congo or his exercise 
of authority inside the Secretarial. 
But it is admitted privately that the 
Soviets have already achieved par! 
of what Khrushchev came to accom 
plish. By making Hammarskjold 4 
controversial figure they have seri 
ously reduced, if not destroyed. his 
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effectiveness for crises in the future. 
There had been talk that Ham- 
marskjold might use his diplomatic 
skill in such highly charged issues 
as South Africa’s apartheid; there 
had been a faint hope that if negotia- 
tion of the Algerian problem were 
possible at all, Hammarskjold might 
help get it started. Looking ahead 
in Africa, there is every prospect of 
further trouble. The lid is still on 
in the Portuguese colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique, but everything 
about them justifies the fear that they 
could become another Congo. Were 
that to happen, the Soviet Union 
could be counted on to veto the kind 
of UN operation that blocked its own 
plans for the Congo this summer: 
and if an appeal from such a sttale- 
mate were taken to the General As- 
sembly, the mood of this 15th ses- 
sion, which Khrushchev helped to set. 
makes it most unlikely that the As- 
sembly would override the veto. 
Khrushchev’s purpose in coming 
to New York 


clearly defined in the concrete terms 


is probably more 
of the Congo crisis and its direct 
implications than in the light of 
more general objectives, such as 
embarrassing the United States and 
winning over neutrals — although 
both sets of considerations are closely 
linked. The Soviets had begun their 
Congo operation before the Belgians 
granted independence. They had in- 
stalled trusted collaborators in posi- 
tions of influence; and well-informed 
neutral sources see reason to believe 
that the bloody mutiny of the Force 
Publique which started the Congo 
on the road to chaos was planned 
and instigated by the Soviets. 

When 


UN must have appeared to Moscow 


the breakdown came, the 


as the ideal instrument with which 
lo sweep out the last of Belgian in- 
influence. The United Nations also 
seemed a convenient means by which 
the Soviet Union could openly  in- 
fluence and direct Congolese affairs. 
But none can have been more sur- 
prised by the summer’s events than 
the men in the Kremlin. The UN 
undertaking, starting from nothing. 
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PURPOSEFUL PRANKS 


KHRUSHCHEV: 


soon took form as a monumental 
enterprise. ‘lhe vacuum which the 
Kremlin wanted to help create in 
the heart of Africa—so that it might 
then be filled with Soviet power— 
was suddenly filled by the United 
Nations. Leading this enterprise was 
a strong-willed man who was not 
hobbled by detailed instructions but 
whom the characteristically vague di- 
rectives of the Security Council left 
free to interpret the needs of the 
hour in the light of the UN Charter 
and of his conscience. He saw the 
UN as a collective agency for peace. 
intervening to keep the tensions of 
the cold war from sweeping into low- 
pressure areas such as the Congo. 
Nikita Khrushchev with 
the sudden transformation of the UN 
from fig leaf to functioning entity, 
setting a precedent that justified 


was faced 


Moscow’s most serious conclusions. 

The great Soviet opportunity for 
expansion today lies in the existence 
or the creation of power vacuums. 
These may be the product of his- 
torical development, accompanying 
the frantic surge of nationalism as 
in Africa, or latent in bitter social 
dislocation under a crust of order 
and stability as in Latin America. 
A vacuum can be contrived 
graphically as in Berlin, or in the 


political dimension as in Khrush- 


feo- 


chev’s regrouping of nations to form 


a “neutral camp.” In each case Mos- 
cow will seek to provide both an 
intensification of the problem and 
its “solution.” Simultaneously, the 
Soviets will try to other 
powers or groups from interfering 
with their plans. In using Cuba to 
destroy the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and to cancel the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Kremlin is working to 
eliminate the most potent opposition 
to its further efforts in Latin Amer- 
ica. In ridiculing and paralyzing the 
United Nations lies Khrushchev’s 
best chance of regaining a free hand. 
or at least ensuring a future free 
hand elsewhere in the world. 

That this is no hasty conclusion 
but a_ carefully policy 
judgment is reflected in the warning 
Khrushchev addressed to the UN 
during his American trip in Septem- 
ber 1959. At that time his warning 
that the UN would meet the fate of 
the League of Nations if it flouted 
Soviet wishes (uttered in connection 
with Laos) was buried in the rosy 
optimism that surrounded Camp 
David. Seen in this light, Khrush- 
chev’s pranks during his latest trip 
to the UN acquire clearer and more 
logical outline. 

Opinions may still vary over how 
much Khrushchev gained or lost, but 
one political fact already emerges: 
As things stand now, the ability of 
the United Nations to move into a 
power vacuum, as it moved into the 
Congo last summer, has been para- 
lyzed. The hopeful concept of pre- 
ventive diplomacy in the name of 
all nations to limit the spread and 
the effects of the cold war has been 
rendered null and void. 
rests entirely 


prevent 


weighed 


It now with the 
United States and the free nations 
to provide imaginative leadership. 
to infuse the UN with the strength 
and purpose that will change the 
present climate, asserting in the field 
of economic growth, political concilia- 
tion and security a pattern of United 
Nations action that Khrushchev will 
not be able to challenge without 
isolating himself from the majority 
of mankind. 
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BOHN 


HIS IS not a political article in 

favor of either political party 
and against the other. It is being 
written on the last Wednesday before 
the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day, and | haven’t the least idea who 
is going to win this election. I have 
a preference, but I shall not tell you 
Whichever man 
wins, | shall have a 
fairly good President, one at least 


a word about it. 


believe we 


as satisfactory as Coolidge or Tru- 
man. 

But I do think it is time for a 
change in this country. We need 
much than a President 
or a different party in control. What 
we need is a new kind of a party 


more new 


and we need it even more than a 
good five-cent cigar or a less expen- 
sive automobile or less advertising 
in our television programs. The real 
necessity for this campaign-battered 
country is a genuine. blown-in-the- 
bottle conservative party. 

A lot of people think that the Re- 
publican party has been filling that 
bill for years, but I do not agree. 
The Northern wing of the Democratic 
party does fairly well as the progres- 
sive or labor party—or whatever you 
want to call the party which tries 
to keep the legislation of the country 
more or less up-to-date, In some re- 
spects it is a rather tacky and badly 
strung-together outfit. Sometimes the 
fall 


clean out of circulation. but in the 


Southern section threatens to 
end it usually does just about what 
is expected. 

What this country—or any demo- 
cratic country—needs is one party 
and a 
second which shoves things along. 


which holds things steady 


America and a 


Conservative Party 


Neither should be crazily radical or 
stupidly stationary. If they under- 
stand each other’s language and 
are moderately patient about each 
other’s ways they can go on for 
years — even generations — supple- 
menting each other’s efforts as 
British Conservatives and Liberals 
used to do. 

With this picture of the ideal 
twin parties in mind, look at our 
rambunctiously performing creations. 
I can remember our parties back to 
Cleveland’s first term. He 
was the best conservative in our time 
and he should have been a Republi- 


can. He wasn’t afraid of anyone and 


Grover 


from the beginning set out to keep 
everyone in line. Industry and labor 
he tried to keep pulling in a team; 
he put down strikes and also reduced 
tarifis. He was especially successful 
in cold-shouldering politicians; and, 
of course, he was adamant in de- 
fending sound money. 

After Cleveland came Benjamin 
William McKinley, 
charming gentlemen happy to occupy 
the White House and preside grace- 


Harrison and 


fully at public banquets, changing as 
little as possible. Then, with the help 
of a maniac’s gun, in came Theodore 
Roosevelt, a Republican progressive 
who throws all our terminology out 
of whack. He was, emphatically, one 
of those who cannot stand leaving 
things as they are, who must shove 
the world along on its track. 

Next came Taft, and he was not 
a conservative. There should be an- 
other word for him and his kind— 
the statics, the vegetators, the stick- 
After Wilson 


Harding and Coolidge, perfect rep- 


in-the-muds. came 


By William E. Bohn 


resentatives of the same type, but 
Hoover did not belong in it and 
there isn’t sufficient space io com 
ment on him. 

We come to Wilson and Franklin 
Roosevelt. with Theodore 
Roosevelt they worked mightily to 
create our modern world. They gaye 
the Democratic party its modem 
quality and meaning. Wilson began 


Along 


our first modern labor and economic 
legislation. The second Roosevelt did 
much to adapt the state to the 
humanitarian purposes of the mod. 
ern industrial world. In_ part, he 
used politics to fight the Depression, 
At any rate, at the end of his 12 
years in office we had a different 
sort of country from what we had 
had at the beginning. Harry Tru- 
man’s Administration is, of course, 


to be taken as an extension of 
Roosevelt’s. 
When Eisenhower came to power 


in 1953 
thought, we 


I had high hopes. Here, | 
shall have a chance to 
conservative 


try out a_ genuinely 


regime. We can have sound money.) 
M 


lower tariffs, reduced 


settled foreign relations—in_ shortf 


the whole business 
steady, reliable basis. When I now 
read the columns [ then | 


can run 


wrote 


feel sorry for myself. To my grealf 


regret, instead of a conservative Ad 
ministration, we have had a static, 
vegetative one. Dwight Eisenhower 
has been a charming President. The 
first time I saw him, and in all the 
times I have seen him since, he ha: 
seemed radiant with the best qualities 
of American manhood. But with al 
his shining qualities, he just settled 
in Washington and. 
though there seemed to be plenty 


down there 
of light, there was little power. 

Tense life 
strong power—liberal or conserva 
We shall still wait. 
however, for that genuine conserva 


modern demands 3 


tive. have to 
tive party. For whichever candidate 
does go to the White House this 
year, our country will have an Ad 
ministration in which there will be 
a great deal more action than we 
have had for the past eight years. 
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Where the Belgians failed, the British have proved the creative values of colonialism 


IMPERIALISM 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


HE TRAGIC HISTORY of the Congo 

Republic, set free before it was 
ripe for self-government, is a re- 
minder to both the free and the 
Communist world that modern im- 
perialism, or in fact imperialism as 
we have known it throughout human 
history, is not purely exploitative. It 
has its exploitative features. All re- 
lations of strength to weakness are 
partly exploitative; even the relation 
of parents to their children, though 
informed by love, may become ex- 
ploitative. But imperialism usually 
has three motives: 

¢ The missionary motive, the de- 
sire to confer the benefits of civiliza- 
tion on a backward culture. In more 
recent history the missionary motive 
has expressed itself in the impulse 
to bestow both the benefits of demo- 
cratic political forms, and competent 
management of a technical and in- 
dustrial (which the 
nations desire almost as much as 
political freedom). All the new na- 
tions desire national independence 


economy new 


with an almost universal yearning. 
Their resentment against the colonial 
powers is prompted not so much by 
economic exploitation, as the Com- 
munists believe, but by the racial 
arrogance characteristic of the im- 
perial masters. 

* The political motive, the desire 
Winston 
Churchill’s type of imperialism was 
dominated by the political motive. 
Luckily. the Conservative party was 
defeated by the Labor party just soon 
enough to India its inde- 
pendence. though _ the 


for “power and_ glory.” 


grant 


Churchill, 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


greatest statesman of our age, had 
a romantic preoccupation with the 
glory of empire and was reluctant to 
give independence to India. He said 
he would not want to “remove a 
single jewel from His Majesty’s 
crown.” 

e The economic motive, which I 
mention last not because it must be 
regarded the least powerful motive, 
but because it is not as powerful as 
the anti-imperialists believed. 

These three imperial motives are 
variously mixed in all imperial ven- 
tures. Take the Congo tragedy. Anti- 
imperialists regard it as a telling 
revelation of exploitation. But if one 
compares the Congo with Ghana and 
Nigeria, the lesson is that good im- 
perialism represents tutelage in the 
arts of self-government. The Congo 
was once the private domain of the 
King of Belgium and the older ones 
of us will remember the shocked 
reactions of the world to Congo 
atrocities. The Belgian Parliament 
took over direction of the African 
colony from the King as a result 
of the reactions in the democratic 
world. 

The Belgians prided themselves on 
giving the Congolese the highest 
living standards in Africa. They ran 
the whole colony with a Belgian 
bureaucracy, and tried to settle the 
race problem by not allowing Bel- 
gians to gain property in the Congo. 
But the Belgians miscalculated in 
regarding the Congolese as children 
who, if they ate well, would not de- 
sire independence for decades to 
come. They gave them technical edu- 


cation for manning their rich cop- 
per mines and other tasks of modern 
industry, but they did not educate 
doctors, nurses or any administra- 
tive personnel necessary to man the 
political machine. The Congo had 
only a handful of university grad- 
uates on the day of independence 
compared with the thousands in 
Nigeria. Above all, the Belgians gave 
the Congolese no practical experience 
in self-government. 

The Congolese colony was gov- 
erned by the trinity of the copper 
interests, the colonial office and the 
church. The Catholic church was the 
most liberal of these three governing 
bodies. It had an uneasy conscience 
about imperialism, and_ therefore 
printed nationalist pamphlets on its 
presses, and it also realized that it 
would take time to prepare these 
primitive people for self-government. 
They would have to be trained first 
as technicians and then finally as 
mature, politically competent mem- 
bers of a self-governing nation. But 
the fires of nationalism, fanning over 
Africa, disturbed the tempo of this 
timetable. Riots broke out, warning 
the Belgians about their miscalcula- 
tions. 

Resentment against the white 
man’s arrogance motivated this na- 
than 
against economic exploitation. Of 


tionalism more resentment 
course, the copper interests in Bel- 
gium profited from the colony. But 
the Congolese also profited from the 
mines, which they could not have 
worked by themselves. That has al- 
ways been the relation of a technical- 








ly advanced nation to a backward 
people. 

It is easy to criticize the Belgians 
for their precipitate flight from the 
colony once political passions had 
been aroused. Their mistake was not 
so much in their flight—for you can- 
not mine copper any more than coal 
with bayonets—but in the arrogance 
which prompted their timetable for 
independence. The chaos which fol- 
lowed withdrawal of Belgian power 
proves how much an imperial frame 
of order is necessary in a culture 
which has political loyalties no higher 
than the tribal level and is incapable 
of furnishing its own cement of politi- 
cal cohesion. It also reveals that all 
foreign domination. however neces- 
sary. is grievous to the dominated 
Every imperial power must therefore 
prepare its colonies for self-govern- 
ment as quickly as possible, par- 
20th century 
Africa 


by the twin political passions of pan- 


ticularly in the and 


particularly in an aroused 


\fricanism and nationalism. 

The Belgians, having failed in the 
task of cultural and political tutelage. 
thus launched a nation on_ the 
perilous path of self-government and 
confronted the world with a political- 
ly premature birth. The new nation 
promptly fell apart. Tribal and re- 
gional conflicts spread chaos and 
bloodshed in the once peaceful re- 
zion. The new “constitution” did not 
work, for constitutions are not self- 
supporting. What was the “authority” 
of the new President Joseph Kasa- 
vubu? He was the head of a small 
party. which believed—wisely, as it 


of the 


various regions, but he was defeated 


turned out—in a federation 
by the Premier. the ineffable Patrice 
Lumumba, who was against federa- 
tion and in favor of a strong central 
government. But the strong central 
government could not command the 
either the 


lovalty of Army or the 


provinces—particularly — copper-rich 


Katanga Province—which preferred 
to have order with the help of the 
Belgians rather than be immersed 
in the chaos of an incompetent politi- 


cal leadership. They also asked the 





proper questions about “self-determi- 
nation.” Was there any reason why 
they could not claim to be a nation 
for themselves? Would they be asked 
to give an inordinate amount of 
their wealth to the poorer regions? 
Traditions. habits of loyalty and of 
justice answer these anxious ques- 
tions rather than hurriedly written 
constitutions. 


The 


used all the 


Dae 


pow ers 


astute Hammarskjold 
ol the 


the chaos in the 


United 
Nations to arrest 
Congo and to prevent Lumumba 
from using Russian weapons to es- 
tablish his authority, bereft as it was 
of every aspect of implicit consent 
and having only a shred of consti- 


tutional legitimacy. He was the con- 


LUMUMBA: A SHRED OF LEGITIMACY 


stitutional Premier but there was no 
habit of loyalty to any such office. 

One of the most disturbing fea- 
tures of Khrushchev’s irresponsible 
United 
that in his resentment against this 


tirades at the Nations was 


Russian set-back in the Congo. he 
proved willing to wreck the Uniied 
Nations itself. He is 


prepared to deal with the colonial 


certainly not 


problem as the common burden and 
responsibility of the great nations. 
Perhaps it is utopian to expect any- 


thing else of a Communist boss. 


when events have proved that the 
issue of 


“imperialism” against the 





Western nations is the most popula 
of Communist gambits. 
Meanwhile the greatest milwife 6 
new nations, Great Britain. havin, 
given Ghana its independence thre 
launched th 
potentially greatest nation of Africa, 


vears ago. has now 
Nigeria, on the sea of national liberty, 


These two former African colonies 


prove that the missionary motive, 
or at least the creative function, of 
illusory. Both 
Ghana and Nigeria have a_highe, 


imperialism is not 


culture and competence than Liberia, 
that old independent African nation, 
in which some ex-slaves from Amer. 
ica have preserved an_ uncreatiye 
oligarchy under constitutional forms 
for over a century without much 
progress. 

But even these well-prepared new 
nations, Ghana and Nigeria, will 
have problems of preserving stability 
and justice and, above all, national 
unity against regional and _ tribal 
loyalties. In Ghana the redoubtable 
Kwame Nkrumah, while paying lip 
service to the constitutional forms 
and parliamentary urbanities of his 
British tutors, has created a one-party 
state. probably under the force of 
necessity. for only the urban popula- 


Gold 
thoroughly imbued with patriotism. 


tion of the former Coast is 

In Nigeria, the colonial master- 
piece of the late Lord Luggard. the 
three regional Governments are nol 
thoroughly cemented. The northern 
region is both backward and social- 
ly integrated under its Islamic Emirs. 
The two other regions are parth 
Christian and partly cultural and re- 
ligiously primitive. Tribalism.  na- 
tionalism and pan-Africanism will 
weave their complex patterns of his- 
continent for 
The 


nations can help them solve thei! 


tory on the African 


centuries to come. advanced 
problems, though the days of ex- 


plicit tutelage are over, but they 
really have their own destiny in thei! 
own hands. Their history is not likely 
to be 


complex than was the history of the 


dramatic, confused and 


less 


European nations from the l6th te 
the 19th centuries. 
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THE CASE 


By Hugh Gaitskell 


AGAINST UNILATERALISM 


., I come to the issues which divide the Labor 
party today, I want to recall the things on which we 
are united. We all agree that our first principle is sup- 
port, not only for the United Nations Charter as it is— 
and if there were any doubts about this, they were 
dispelled at the time of Suez—but also for the idea that | 
ultimately only world government can guarantee peace 
and freedom for humanity. We are agreed, too, on the 
essential need for comprehensive, controlled disarma- 
ment. | do not think the unilateralists disagree with us 
on that. They surely must see that the only ultimate 
solution must come along that road. 

If you put aside for the moment the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization issue and assume we are still mem- 
hers of NATO, then | we all 


policies we seek to implement—e.g., such as disengage- 


believe agree on the 
ment in central Europe, which we in the House of Com- 
mons have supported for the past two-and-a-half years. 
| believe we are agreed that it is impossible to conceive 
of the disarmament negotiations succeeding unless and 
until China becomes a party to them. | think we are 
agreed that there is really no chance of making the 
United Nations what we should like it to be unless and 
until the Communist Government of China takes her 
rightful seat in the United Nations. | think we are all 
agreed that we passionately want the negotiations on 
nuclear tests to succeed, not only because this will remove 
the fear of poisoning the atmosphere in the future from 


such tests, but because if they do succeed it will give us 





For some time now, Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition has 
been rendered impotent by an internal split over whether 
or not Britain should pursue a policy of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament, The issue came to a head last 
month at the Labor conference at Scarborough, where 
the party’s left wing succeeded in having the unilateralist 
position adopted. Prior to the vote, however, Hugh 
Gaitskell delivered an impassioned address opposing this 
stand, and we present an adaptation of it here. Despite 
the setback he suffered—which he has vowed to “fight 
and fight and fight”—Gaitskell has retained by a two- 
to-one vote the party leadership he assumed in 1955. 
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the first example of international control over disarma- 
ment in the territories of the major nuclear powers of 
the world. I think we are agreed that we do not intend 
to resume nuclear tests ourselves. 

I think we are agreed that if we remain in NATO 
there are many changes we should like to see made. We 
are agreed, for example, that it was wrong—and is 
wrong—that Western Germany should have nuclear 
weapons. We are agreed that we want to see the emphasis 
shifted from the early use of nuclear weapons, so that 
should—God forbid!—such a conflict arise, then it could 
be handled by conventional forces, at least for a time. 
and there could be a pause before the ghastly possibility 
of using nuclear weapons arises. We are agreed that we 
need to establish clearly and firmly that it is not for 
the generals to decide whether or not nuclear weapons 
should be used; that must be a decision of governments. 
We are agreed that we want to do everything we can 
to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons within. as well 
as outside, the Western alliance. We are agreed, as we 
have said for a long time in the House of Commons, that 
the Thor missile bases, manned by British troops, should 
not have been proceeded with. We are agreed that in 
the future Britain should not attempt to produce and 
provide her own effective nuclear weapons. 

Finally, we all agree that we want peace. It would be 
an appalling insult for any member of the Labor party 
to say of any other that he wanted war. We do not dis- 
agree on whether we want to see the end of the H-bomb 
and all nuclear weapons, and indeed of all armaments 
everywhere. We do not disagree that ultimately the only 
solution must be, as | have said, disarmament of national 


states and a world government. 


: wat, then. do we disagree? I want first to deal 
_¥ with what | believe to be the issues of principle. 
We disagree about what is called unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. What 
armament by Britain? Now you might conceivably in- 
terpret the phrase as meaning no more than our policy 
decision that Britain in the future should no longer be 


does this mean—unilateral dis- 








an independent nuclear power. There may be some mem- 
bers of the party who, when reading or thinking about 
or discussing unilateral nuclear disarmament by Britain. 
have thought of it only in those terms. But I do not think 
that those who most passionately advocate this policy 
mean only that. It is certainly not what the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament means. 

Our policy. as I have said, is that in the light of the 
abandonment of Blue Streak by the Tory Government— 
with al] the waste. incidentally, that was involved in try- 
ing to start it—Great Britain should give up the idea of 
being an independent nuclear power. Now I do not want 
any misunderstanding about this. It is easy for Michael 
Foot to point to me and say, “There! The leader of the 
party has advocated this idea in the past.” So I have. It 
was the policy of the party. And on what grounds did | 
defend it? On the grounds that I believe to be right— 
namely. that the possession by Britain of nuclear weapons. 
apart from the question of the possession by the West of 
nuclear weapons. was justified, and indeed could only be 
justified. because it gave us. as it did, a certain degree 
of additional independence from the United States. 

But I wil] say this: I] have never taken the view that 
the decision made originally by the Labor Government 
in 1945 to manufacture our own atom bomb, or the 
decisions which followed. were the kind of things which 
involved us in a matter of principle. Why. at the Labor 
party conference two years ago | went out of my way 
to emphasize that because we believed that it was neces- 
sary to hold on to our own bombs then. this did not 
mean that we were 


rvoing on and on manufacturing 


nuclear weapons. 

As recently as last March. in the defense debate in 
the House of Commons. | explained again the case for 
this policy. Jt has been quoted many times in the Tribune. 
They do not usually quote the other things I say. They 
do not usually quote the case that ] made at the same 
time. trying to express a reasonable view of this pro- 
foundly difficult issue. the case against our having our 
own nuclear weapons. ] ended that passage of my speech 
by saying that this was not. in my opinion, a matter of 
principle but a matter of the balance of arguments. eco- 
nomic, military and technical. on which a coo] re-exami- 
nation and reappraisal was certainly necessary from 
time to time. 

| am not going to apologize because before the aban- 
donment of Blue Streak J stood by the policy of our own 
independent weapons. But J] accept and wholly agree that. 
that decision having been taken, it would be ridiculous 
for us to attempt to produce what in effect will be the 
only eflicient nuclear weapons in the future. missiles. 

Now that is our policy. I do not pretend, I repeat. 
that we reached this decision because we looked on it 
as a matter of principle. | want no misunderstanding 
about this. The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is 


right when it says that we looked upon this as a practical 


10 





issue. But those who advocate unilateral nuclear dis. 
armament by Britain on grounds of principle are bound 
to ask themselves these questions: Are they then taking 
the line 





to use Ted Hill’s words—that we have othing 
to do with nuclear weapons but that nevertheless we 
remain within a NATO alliance which possesses these 
weapons? Are they going to take the line that all they 
want to do is to get rid of what they regard as the moral 
discredit attached to Britain’s having these weapons, 
while they can get the security they want because America 
has them? 

No, I agree. But there is a conclusion you draw from 
that. and it is a conclusion which recently, to its credit, 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament has drawn. For 
it found it necessary—realizing the incompatibility of 
simply saying that there must be British nuclear unilateral 
disarmament and remaining in the NATO alliance—to 
go on to put as one of its aims not only the removal of 
nuclear bases from which H-bombers or missiles might 
be launched from British territory, but the revision of 
and, if need be, withdrawal from any alliance or treaty 
which relies on the possession or use of nuclear weapons. 
The implication is that we go to NATO, to the Western 
alliance, and say. “Give up your nuclear weapons uni- 
laterally, even if the Soviet Union retains theirs: and if 
you do not, we withdraw from the alliance.” True, is it 
not? That is the argument. And now let us deal with it. 

All right. So you are proposing that we should tell 
NATO. America and the West to do without nuclear 
weapons. What is going to be the effect of that? Suppose 
it were accepted. Are we really so simple as to believe 
that the Soviet Union, whose belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of world Communism is continually reiterated by 
its spokesmen, is not going to use the power you put into 
its hands if you do unilaterally disarm in this way? Well, 
all I can say is this: We believe that the West must retain 
nuclear weapons so long as the Soviet Union has them. 

Strangely enough, a most powerful, vivid argument 
for our point of view was put forward this morning by 
none other than Ian Mikardo. You will remember his 
simile of the two men, one with a pistol; and you will 
remember what he said: “You would never use nuclear 
weapons because to do so would involve blowing out 
your own brains.” Yes, that is true—provided the power 
of the other chap to retaliate exists. But without it, no! 
If the West has no power of retaliation, there will be 
no question of Khrushchev facing the danger of bringing 
down nuclear bombs on Russia if he decided to start a 
war. That is the value of deterrence. I believe it. | be- 
lieve it to be profoundly true that if either America or 
Russia, either the West or the Soviet bloc, 
abandon their nuclear weapons unilaterally they would 


were to 


place themselves at the mercy of the other side, That is 
a bit of a temptation, you know. 
As has recently been said—though | have said it myself 


some time ago—if the Japanese had had atomic weapons 
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in 1945, do you think that President Truman would have 
authorized the dropping of the bomb on Hiroshima? 
There is no doubt about Russia’s attitude on this. Khrush- 
chev has himself repeatedly advocated the value of de- 
terrence as far as Russia is concerned. And when you 
speak of threatening to use nuclear weapons, he is not 
averse to threatening from time to time. I do not com- 
plain. But if this theory applies to Russia, if he believes 
that the possibility of retaliation deters the United States 
or the West from attacking the Soviet Union, why should 
we not apply the theory the other way around? That is 
the casethe overwhelming case—for the West retaining 
nuclear weapons so long as the Russians have them. 

But if you were to go to the countries in NATO and 
ay to them: “Please give up your nuclear weapons,” 
we all know quite well that they would refuse to do it. 
In my view, they would be right so to refuse. Thus the 
logic of the unilateralists’ position is clear. You cannot 
escape it. If you are a unilateralist on principle, you are 
driven into becoming a neutralist, you are driven to 
becoming one of those who wish us to withdraw from 


NATO. 


Wis Is the case against neutralism? What is the 
case against our withdrawal from NATO—our 
going it alone? It is surely simply this: NATO was cre- 
ated because the nations of Western Europe and our- 
selves and the United States felt threatened. I think we 
all were right to feel threatened. I think the behavior of 
the Soviet Union under Stalin was quite sufficient to 
justify an attempt at creating a unity in the West. I 
have not forgotten—because they were some of the worst 
years through which we lived—the awful period of the 
30s. I remember very well the longing we had then for 
the democracies of the West to stand with the Soviet 
Union against Hitler Germany. And I say this to you: 
If you could have created that alliance, if, above all, the 
United States of America had been in it, I do not believe 
we should ever have had a second World War. 

Now I think, as I have said on many occasions before, 
that if this country withdraws from NATO, then two 
possibilities emerge. It may be that the whole ailiance 
will break up; or, the United States may say: “Well, we 
have long-range rockets with which to defend ourselves, 
our own deterrents; and really, with our best friends 
and allies out of the alliance, with the sort of difficulties 
we have with the Governments of France and Germany, 
we wash our hands of Europe.” Do we really want that? 
I know there are people who say they would like to see 
the Americans out. They were glad enough to see them in 
in 1942! Of course, the break-up of the alliance will 
leave the individual countries of Western Europe exposed 
lo any threat or pressure from the Soviet Union, 

I know that you can say: “Well, that is all right; 
Khrushchey does not mean any harm.” Let me tell you 
what | think about Russia’s policy. I do not believe that 


’ 
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the policy of the Soviet Union is incautious. | do not 
believe that Khrushchev has any intention of deliberately 
starting an aggressive war in present circumstances. | 
do not believe any country has the intention of doing 
this. But I do believe that if you give them the oppor- 
tunity of advancing the cause they believe in without cost 
or serious risk to themselves, they will not reject the 
opportunity. Bearing in mind all these things. and 
reflecting on the events of recent years—what they did 
in Hungary, even their attempt to influence affairs in the 
Congo outside the United Nations—it would not be wise 
for us to take the risk. 

I know some who would say: “Well, we are, after all. 
a long way away.” The United Kingdom, if it could be 
brought within the Soviet orbit by threats, would be a 
tremendous triumph for Russia. It could happen—if we 
were alone and had nothing to defend ourselves with. 
You have to think of these things; they are real possi- 
bilities in the world as it is today. 

I know that there are some people who say: “But we 
would rather be overrun by the Soviet Union and become 
a Communist state than risk war.” Of course, there are 
some people who would like that—we know there are. 
I do not want that, and it is not necessary, because | 
believe that we can have our freedom and peace at the 
same time, so long as we remain loyal to our alliance and 
to our friends. 

What is the other alternative? It is probably the more 
likely one, and it is that the alliance will go on without 
Britain in it. People talk about our having an influence. 
Even so, do you really think that the Americans, having 
lost those whom they regarded as their closest friends 
and allies, would be disposed, in face of what they would 
regard as a complete betrayal, to listen to us? There is 
only one thing that we can say is certain in this—they 
will have to replace the strength they lose from our 
withdrawal, and there is no doubt at all about where that 
will come from: It will come from Western Germany. 
You have to think of it. 

There is another argument. Heaven knows, we have 
criticized and attacked and prodded the British Govern- 
ment; and, heaven knows, we are not satisfied with the 
foreign policy that it has pursued. But | think that our 
efforts in the House of Commons have at least, through 
the rousing of public opinion at home, made it into 
the least aggressive of the great powers in NATO. I 
think at least we can say that, because of our efforts, a 
British Prime Minister did make an attempt, even if it 
was only the election that made him do it, to get a 
summit meeting. 

1 do not want to see the influence of Britain removed 
from the NATO Alliance. I do not want to see it removed 
because I believe that this is the best hope we have of 
building bridges between East and West. 

That is our case—the case against unilateralism, and 


therefore the case against neutralism. 








FALLACY OF THE 
SINO-SOVIET RIFT 


Study of Moscow-Peking divergencies reveals that they are part of Communist tactics 


STANDARD dictionary definition 
of “rift” is: the condition of 


being split, divided or separated. 
In this sense of the word. any no- 
tion that there is a rift between the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the Chinese Peoples Republic is 
erroneous on the face of it. The cur- 
rent situation is much closer to being 
a partial and perhaps even quite 
temporary disagreement than it is 
to being a final and complete rup- 
ture, 

There is no evidence to suggest. 
for example, even a genuine parting 
of the ways in respect to the gen- 
erally agreed-upon objectives of the 
two partners in Communism. They 
are both still out to produce the 
final triumph of the world Commu- 
United 
States is the most powerful nation of 


nist revolution. Since the 
the free world, they both consider 
this country the chief obstacle to 
their aim. And it is natural for the 
Soviets and Chinese Communists to 
approach in quite different ways the 
problem of removing this obstacle. 
The United States and its chief allies 
also differ on the question of how 
to deal with the two Communist coun- 
tries, and this without causing any- 
thing like a “rift.” 

Indeed, thus far in USSR-Chinese 
Communist relations there has never 
been any disagreement which even 


began to approach in intensity or 





Davin NeLson Rowe, Professor of 
Political Science at Yale and special- 
ist on Chinese affairs, is the author 


of Modern China. A Brief History. 
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magnitude the disagreement between 
the United States and Britain and 
France over the Suez issue in 1956. 
At that time, no doubt, Moscow and 
Peking were hoping that the crisis 
would result in the final dissolution 
of the Western alliance. But they 
did not allow themselves to risk any 
policy adventures on this hope. 

In the United States today, by 
contrast. there is a good deal of 
evidence that current Soviet-Chinese 
overesti- 


disagreements are being 


mated. and that they are being 
counted on to produce advantages 
for the free world which can hardly 
come to realization. For well over 
a year now. for example. it has been 
suggested that the Russians actually 
fear the Chinese Communists, and 
that this fear is based upon the 
supposedly tremendous development 
of Chinese power and _ political in- 
fluence. 

It is perhaps normal for partners 
in crime not to trust each other too 


far. But if Nikita Khrushchev 


genuinely concerned about the se- 


were 


curity of his borders vis-a-vis Com- 
munist China. would he not cut off 
flow of 


petroleum, trucks, machines and war 


the present indispensable 
materiel to his ally? This is not to 
mention the current assistance he is 
giving the Chinese in the develop- 
ment of without 


atomic energy. 


which Communist China would 
quickly revert to the status of a 10th- 
rate power. instead of the mere 
fourth-rate power it truly is today. 

Why. then, the recent egregious 


display of Russo-Chinese divergen- 





By David Nelson Ro 









cies? What can the Communist world 
hope to gain from it? 
these 
must try to understand how the prob. 
lem of China policy for the United 
States looks to the 
Chinese. They see it as an unsolved 


To answer questions we 







Russians and 






problem which is moving many 





Americans to cry out for a “long. 
know _ that 
many Americans are wedded to the 





range solution.” They 





idea that we can “wean China away” 





from Russian Communism. They also 





know that many people in this coun- 
















try are interested in trading with the tinuin 
China mainland. and would not ob-f all his 
ject if such trade had to be supported] Wh 
by loans to Communist China secured | Khrus 
or provided by the United States appro 
Government at the taxpayers’ ex } found 
pense. And they know that the argu | js ge 
ment that “the Chinese Communists | Comn 
are here to stay” persuades many } and { 
well-intentioned persons in __ this } about 
country that we should attempt to } muni 
“normalize” our relations with Peking. } we 1 

All of these ideas have been cur | the f 
rent in minority circles in this | front 
country for years, although their | Forw 
dissemination was temporarily in- | pleas 
hibited by the Korean War, which } away 
clearly displayed the complete part- | tively 





nership of the Soviets and the Chi- 


nese Communists. The current con- 


pove 





not | 





Sino- Com 
the 
Mor 


will 


demonstration of 
doubtless 


spicuous 





Russian disagreement is 





designed to facilitate the renewed 





advocacy in this country of the idea 







that the Chinese Communists are 80 § mai 
different from their Soviet counter- J mas: 
parts that we can not only tolerate § whic 
them. but deal with them. while con- J each 
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tinuing to oppose Khrushchev and 
ill his works. 

What advantage would this be to 
Khrushchev? Here we may begin to 
approach the kernel of truth to be 
found behind the false idea that he 
is genuinely afraid of the Chinese 
Communists. That truth is that he is. 
and for good reasons, apprehensive 
about the future success of the Com- 
munist revolution in China. It is time 
we realized clearly that behind all 
the false statistics and all the false 
front of the so-called Great Leap 
Forward lie a hard body of un- 
pleasant truths that cannot be wished 
away. China was and still is a rela- 
tively poor country. Its per capita 
poverty in natural endowments can- 
not be waved away by the wand of 
Communist dogma or hidden behind 
the fox of Communist propaganda. 
More and more the national product 
will have to be consumed in just 
maintaining bare existence for the 
massive population of 675 million. 
which is increasing by 12-15 million 
each vear and destined within a very 
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STEEL FURNACES IN CHILI YIN COMMUNE: "PROGRESS CANNOT BE MADE FAST ENOUGH THIS WAY' 


few years to reach 800-900 million 
and to still go on increasing. No 
matter how the Communists deal with 
their own problems within the total 
and economic 


political, military 


framework of the Communist bloc. 
the net result for decades to come 
will be political instability in China. 
compounded over and over again as 
crises lead to crisis solutions. and 
the law of diminishing returns grinds 
into application. 

It has been apparent since before 
the end of World War I] that the only 
possible source for the relatively 
rapid solution of these problems lay 
in the free world, where the needed 
capital for China’s rapid industriali- 
zation could be found. The Commu- 
nist bloc evidently cannot provide 
the resources to do this job. Russian 
policy has been to exact payment for 
everything, thus putting the extreme 
pressures of deprivation upon the 
Chinese peasantry in order to ex- 
port ever more quantities of agricul- 
tural products—and this in face of 


catastrophic rises in population. But 


















no matter how the Chinese people 
are deprived by their regime, prog- 
ress cannot be made fast enough in 
this way. The greatest results in so- 
cial and political instability are just 
beginning to appear. 

In these circumstances. if Khrush- 
chevy and Chinese Party boss Mao 
Tse-tung must disagree to lure the 
West Communist 
China, the price is not too great. The 


into supporting 
result might be a substantial meas- 
ure of economic relief for the whole 
Communist bloc. as well as the ulti- 
mate building up of Communist 
Chinese strength with Western aid 
at a much faster pace than would be 
possible through assistance from the 
Communist bloc alone. 

Still 
Communists hope to secure from 


further clues to what the 
Haunting their disagreements before 


of these 


flaunted disagreements themselves. It 


us lies in the very area 
is said that Mao is more warlike than 
Khrushchev. that he believes in the 
inevitability of war with us_ while 
Khrushchev fears a general war and 
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believes that he can “bury” us with- 
out it. Thus Mao believes he has to 
kill us, while Khrushchev feels the 
best thing to do is to bury us without 
killing us! The Communists do pick 
the nicest subjects to disagree on! 
But why is there disagreement on 
this particular issue? Perhaps be- 
cause it may convince many gullible 
that the actual 
Peking military alliance is beginning 


persons Moscow- 
to disintegrate. Even those who as- 
sert most vigorously that Communist 
China’s 
ideological autonomy from the Soviet 
Union are not likely to deny that it 
is still militarily dependent upon the 
USSR. In particular, lacking any 


supposed power gives it 


atomic or hydrogen weapons of its 
own, only with the USSR standing 
behind it can it have any power to 
intimidate and blackmail the West. 
If the Communists are successful in 
convincing the West that there is a 
high degree of military disjunction 
between the USSR and China, this 
could quite literally free the Commu- 
nist Chinese for military adventures 
in Southeast Asia, without the danger 
of a general conflagration involving 
both the U.S. and the USSR. 

Thus a war in Southeast Asia 
might well avoid becoming an atomic 
war, which would put the United 
States in a very difficult position. 
For it is China’s_ ad- 
vantage in such a war would be its 
closely adjacent very large masses 


clear that 


of military manpower, armed with 
relatively simple weapons. Our own 
advantage in such a war, given our 
serious shortages in trained and 
mobile land power, would lie in the 
employment of tactical atomic weap- 
ons. But would we be the first to 
use them if Communist China, lack- 
ing them itself, is not supplied with 
them by the USSR? 
Consequently, any 
Russo-Chinese military disentangle- 
ment is probably only a plan for 
liberating Communist China for radi- 
cal military aggressions in Southeast 
Asia and An _ excellent 
sample of this has already appeared 
on the borders of India, where the 


strategy of 


elsewhere. 
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neutralist proclivities of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s Government made it 
possible to test under optimum con- 
ditions the formula of Chinese ag- 
gression without Russian support— 
in fact, with open Russian opposition. 
Since Nehru could be counted upon 
to reject help from the West in re- 
pelling this aggression, there was 
very small danger that the United 
States would become involved. Com- 
bined with the remoteness and dif- 
ficult terrain of the area, this was 
enough to guarantee that only the 
most elementary types of arms would 
be used, even if India did resist by 
the use of military force. 

This is precisely the pattern, if 
the Chinese Communists are allowed 
to preserve it if and when they under- 
take aggression in Southeast Asia, 
which would conduce most positively 
to their military success. Under these 
circumstances their 
power could have its maximum effect, 


Massive man- 


both as a weapon of preliminary in- 
timidation and blackmail, and as a 
decisive military weapon. The Chi- 
nese would thus be 
projecting the doctrine of limited 
war into the strategic area. This 


Communists 


they clearly cannot do so well while 
they are militarily tied to the USSR, 
which is currently emphasizing the 
decrease of mobilized manpower in 
its armed forces in favor of the use 
of the most advanced and sophisti- 
cated weapons of total destruction in 
the modern military arsenal. 

The simultaneous development of 
this type of military establishment 
and strategic emphasis, therefore, 
does not so much embody fundamen- 
tal disagreement between these two 
allies as it does their strategically 
sound belief in a partnership of and 
between variegated and differentiated 
military establishments in different 
areas of the Communist 
Khrushchev emphasizes and _ propa- 
gandizes disarmament for the free 
world, pleading his own quantitative 
reductions in manpower which cost 
him nothing in view of technological 
advances, because he is dealing with 
opponents who are most vulnerable 


world. 


to nuclear attack. Mao, on ‘he other 
hand, could hardly win in Southeast 
Asia with nuclear weapons and jg 
dealing with free world powers who 
seem to have put a great deal of re. 
liance upon them, even fo: fighting 
future “brush wars.” For Mao, in 
the light of this fact, the best course 
at this stage of Communist China’s 
technological development is to hold 
out his hands nuclear 
weapons and dare us to use those 
weapons first. But he can do this 
only if we are convinced in advance 


empty of 


that the Russians are not standing 
directly behind him ready to pass 
along all the latest weapons. 

Thus, to the extent that we become 
convinced by the current Commu. 
nist strategy of public disagreement 
between Mao and Khrushchev, we 
may be victimized from a military- 
strategic point of view. It would not 
be the first time that a purely propa- 
ganda effort has effectively controlled 
or inhibited our use or non-use of 
specific military weapons. The most 


notable case in this respect was the | 


Chinese Communist germ warfare 
during the 


Korean War. Under its pressures we 


propaganda campaign 
openly and fervently foreswore for 
the indefinite future the initiation on 
our side of the use of germ warfare 
in any war. We did not have to do 
this. All we really needed to do was 
to deny that we had used it in the 
Korean War, and leave open the 
question of future use. 

Will we be similarly trapped in 
the military-strategic field in the 
near future by the efforts of the 
current Communist-inspired  propa- 
ganda campaign stressing the exist- 
ence of a Moscow-Peking rift, or 
the imminence of such a rift in the 
future? In the light of everything 
known about both the Russian and 
the Chinese Communists, we would 
do well to treat with the greatest 
possible caution any suggestions for 
policy which are based on the sup- 
position that current Sino-Russian 
divergencies can provide us with real 
or material advantages from a policy: 
making point of view. 
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Freedom and equality have become rallying cries in 


The New Africa 


By Alan Paton 


s YOU ALL know, I come from 
A. continent where freedom in 
many languages is the cry of the 
day. You all know that it was the 
Westerner who, by virtue of that 
fantastic flowering of human genius 
which took place in the West, con- 
trolled the world to all intents and 
purposes. But such a dominance 
could not last, because neither human 
knowledge nor human aspiration can 
be thus contained. And it is because 
of the decline of this dominance 
that the African continent experi- 
ences such turbulence; powerful 
forces have been released from ex- 
ternal control, and are now seeking 
a new equilibrium. 

This new Africa has three striking 
characteristics. The first is the de- 
sire, the determination, to have free- 
dom, Uhuru, the East African word 
which one now finds painted on the 
walls of southern Africa, and to have 
it as soon as possible. The second 
striking characteristic is the desire, 
the determination, to enter fully into 
the modern, technological industrial 
world, to eliminate poverty, to edu- 
cate every child, to train all the men 
and women required to administer, 
teach and operate a modern society. 

The third striking characteristic 
is the dangerous one, and that is a 
bitter resentment, not so much 
against having been ruled, but 
against having been ruled arrogant- 
ly. The color bar is the extreme ex- 
ALAN PATON, a native of South Africa 
and author of Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try and Too Late the Phalarope, was 
honored last month with an award 
from Freedom House. This article is 
adapted from his acceptance speech. 
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pression of such arrogance, and the 
extreme reaction to it is anti-Western- 
ism; this can mean—and we should 
face the _ possibility—hostility to 
Christianity, hostility to the churches, 
hostility to the white skin, hostility 
to Western ideas of freedom and 
democracy, hostility to offers of 
Western aid, even hostility to the 
United Nations and to its magnifi- 
cent Secretary General, Dag Ham- 
marskjold, even hostility to Ralph 
Bunche, the distinguished honorary 
chairman of Freedom House. It is 
characteristic of the rioting in South 
Africa that clinics, schools and 
churches are often burned down; this 
is often taken by white persons to be 
a manifestation of black ingratitude, 
but it is in fact a revolt against the 
arrogance of the color bar, and in 
this revolt kindness and generosity 
are hated just as much as coldness 
and cruelty. I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that some Africans turn to Com- 
munism not because they are con- 
vinced by its arguments, but because 
they so hate the color bar; and these 
are only too often the most bitter, 
the most implacable, the most dan- 
gerous enemies of the West. 

Luckily, however, there lies be- 
tween these two extremes—the color 
bar on the one hand and the hatred 
of the West on the other—a great 
deal of middle ground. One cannot 
help thinking at this moment of 
the warmth and generosity that 
have characterized the achievement 
of Nigerian independence; recently 
Westminster Abbey, the national 
shrine of the British nation, was 
filled with Nigerians and Britons 
giving thanks for this independence. 
But this should not blind one to 


the fact that even in England people 
are sometimes humiliated because 
they are colored. Nor do I need 
to remind Americans that every race 
clash in America is immediately 
made known to the entire world, 
while examples of tolerance and har- 
mony are often made to sound like 
excuses. Nor do I need to tell this 
audience how the Government of 
my own country, the Union of South 
Africa, has recklessly thrown away 
all its chances of leadership on the 
African continent, and has not only 
ceased to be an asset but has become 
a burden to the West, because of its 
policy of apartheid. 

However, I do not want to dwell 
any longer on the sins of the West, 
for that is not my subject’ here. I 
am here both as African and 
Westerner, and I want to see the 
countries of Africa enriched by the 
contributions of the West, and helped 
by the West on their way to that 
kind of nationhood that each of 
them so earnestly desires. | want this 
for two reasons: The two paramount 
considerations of my life are that 
the countries of Africa should be 
liberated from every vestige of 
subordination to other powers, and 
that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people should 
take deep root in these new countries. 
I want this so that the African people 
need not be subjected to new tyran- 
nies, and so that the new African 
state should, in Lord Acton’s words, 
recognize that its supreme function 
is to make it possible for man to 
lead the good life. And if anyone in 
this audience wants to know what 
I mean by the good life, let me say 
that I mean the same as he or she 
does, and if that doesn’t satisfy him 
or her, then I mean that one is 
given the opportunity to do one’s 
work and perform one’s duties, and 
to retain as far as possible the be- 
lief that one is a_self-determining 
creature, and isn’t just being pushed 
around. I hope philosophers in the 
audience will forgive me this state- 
ment, but they must remember I 
am only a part-time philosopher. 
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| want to see the West—partly 
because of its material debt to Africa, 
partly because of these sins that | 
spoke about and don’t want to speak 
about any more, and partly because 
of its own self-interest—giving the 
most generous assistance to the new 
African countries, primarily in two 
ways. The first is to help these coun- 
tries to develop their resources and 
raise their standard of living; the 
second is to help them to educate 
their children, their young men and 
young women in such a way as to 
make their independence real. 

I welcome, as an African and a 
Westerner, President Eisenhower’s 
“Five-Point Plan” for Africa. Above 
all, I welcome his suggestion that 
Africa should be spared the ravages 
which “chauvinism has elsewhere in- 
flicted in the past.” That means to 
me, plainly and bluntly, that no at- 
tempt must be made to draw Africa 
into the power conflicts of our age. 
The President. also expressed the 
hope that Africa would be able to 
give the rest of the world lessons 
in international relations. This state- 
ment will be welcomed in Africa. and 
should help to clear up doubts that 
existed in regard to Western aid. It 
is my firm belief that this kind of 
generous economic and educational 
assistance, 


given concurrently — be- 


cause either without the other is 
dangerous to freedom, given in such 
a way as to win men’s willing friend- 
ship, given directly or through the 
United Nations as wisdom advises. 
will be a much greater bulwark for 
the freedom and security of the 
West than any series of treaties or 
any number of bases. 

No country is better able to offer 
this educational help than the United 
States. | am thinking not only of 
help to develop the internal educa- 
tional systems of Africa, but throw- 
ing open the colleges and universities 
of this great country. on the most 
generous scale possible, to students 
from Africa. This is not only a good 
way to defend democratic freedom. 
it is not only the best way, it is the 
only way. 
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By Francis T. K. Wong 


SINGAPORE'S 


T NO LONGER surprises me to en- 
este in foreigners the belief 
that Singapore is a hotbed of Com- 
munism. This misconception—and a 
gross misconception it is—is one for 
which they are not to be blamed. 
The fault lies 
of journalism: If no 


rather with the im- 
perfections 
news is good news to the ordinary 
citizen, bad news is good news for 
the foreign correspondent. 

The political riots of 1956. the 
mass arrests of trade unionists and 
students in 1957, the strident drama 
which led to the suspension of the 
City Council in 1959, the recent crisis 
within the ruling People’s Action 
(PAP)—these are the 


matic events by which Singapore is 


party dra- 
known abroad. Presented out of con- 
text. embellished with graphic ac- 
counts of workers storming through 
the streets and students laying siege 
to schools. they cannot but create the 
impression that Singapore is. if not a 
hotbed of Communism, at least a very 
warm and promising bed. 

Now Singapore is very definitely 
an arena of the present great ide- 
ological struggle and Communism is 
certainly present. But a number of 
objective factors indicate that Singa- 
pore is the one country in Southeast 
Asia that is absolutely safe from 
Communism. 

First. Singapore’s non-productive 
trade economy is viable only in terms 
West. It 


possesses no raw materials and manu- 


of friendship with the 
factures no goods. Its million-and-a- 
half people live entirely on the fruits 
of trade as middlemen between its 
West. 


Singapore can never go Communist 


neighbors and the Thus. 





Francis T. K. Wonc, editor of the 
Singapore Sunday Mail and President 
of the Singapore Union of Journalists, 
is now a Nieman Fellow at Harvard. 


as long as it retains its present eco- 
nomic dependence upon the capitalist 
market. 

Second, the Federation of Malaya, 
which is in a position to strangle 
Singapore economically (it is its big- 
gest customer) as well as physically 
(it controls the water supply) is 
militantly anti-Communist. No Red- 
tainted regime in Singapore could 
possible survive the pressures which 
Malaya could—and certainly would— 
exert upon it. 

Third, Singapore is the center of 
a formidable concentration of British 
military power, with a huge gar- 
rison, four military airfields and the 
biggest naval base in the Far East. 
In a terrain that is flat, highly devel- 
ope: and completely unsuited to 
euerrilla resistance, these forces could 
put down any Communist-inspired 
uprising within 24 hours. 

Thus the Communists (who, by the 
way. are proscribed) can never hope 
to capture power and, even if by 
some miracle they did, they could 
be brought to their knees in very 
short order. Or, to put it in another 
way, the pre-conditions of a Com- 
munist victory in Singapore are: the 
removal of Britain’s military forces. 
the overthrow of the Malayan regime. 
and the creation of a viable econ- 
omy in the face of Western hostility. 
Not a single one—let alone all three— 
of these conditions can possibly he 
fulfilled in the foreseeable future. 

But to assert that Singapore is 
safe from Communism is not to sa) 
that the political situation there has 
attained perfect equilibrium. Within 
a basically pro-Western, or at least 
non-anti-Western. framework there is 
still a considerable degree of polliti- 
cal free play. 

Singapore's present constitution 
provides for what is called internal 
self-zovernment. This falls short of 
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full independence in these principal 
respects: 1) The British High Com- 
missioner may, at his discretion, sus- 
pend the constitution; 2) Britain re- 
tains control of foreign relations and 
external defense; 3) an Internal Se- 
curity Council has the final say on 
all “matters of internal security 
which touch on 
The Singapore Government has three 


external defense.” 


representatives on the Internal Se- 
curity Council, Britain has three and 
the Federation of Malaya has one; 
thus it is possible for the British 
and Malayan members to combine 
to force the Singapore Government 
to adopt measures it may oppose. 
The limitations on Singapore's 
freedom are therefore considerable. 
and it is clearly possible to work for 
the removal or modification of these 
restrictions without being either pro- 
Communist or anti-Western. Debate 
on this question of further con- 
stitutional advance is now taking 
place both inside and outside Lee 
Kuan Yew’s ruling PAP, and the big 
political question of the immediate 
future is whether this debate will 
crystallize into a strong movement. 
\ related question is whether such 
a movement, if it develops, will be 
understood and accommodated. or 
misinterpreted and 
Britain. 


resisted, by 


The answers to these questions de- 
pend heavily on the success with 
which the PAP is tackle 


Ingapore's grave economic prob- 


able to 


lems within the present constitutional 
framework. Singapore already has 
30.000 unemployed and new workers 
are coming on the market at the rate 
of 30-40,000 a year. If the PAP suc- 
ceeds in expanding the economy to 
provide jobs for the workers and 
revenue for the social services. there 
rhould be no constitutional crisis. If 





he economy stagnates, however. and 
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Capital investment is the key to Singapore's freedom 


standards of living drastically de- 
cline, both the PAP and the con- 
stitution are likely to fall into dis- 
credit, creating a dangerous political 
situation. The test is all the more 
crucial since the PAP, in a bid to 
create better conditions for invest- 
ment, has imposed severe political 
and industrial restraints on the very 
workers who carried Lee to power. 
If, in spite of these restraints, there 
are no economic dividends, the dis- 
illusionment of the workers will be 
all the more keen and their reaction 
all the more energetic. 

It has been estimated that a private 
capital investment on the order of 
$66.6 


living standards are to withstand the 


million a year is needed if 
pressures of population increase. This 
is in addition to the $322.6 million 
which the Government must find in 
the next five years to finance such 
developmental projects as creating 


industrial sites, expanding power 
output, improving communications 


and providing education and other 
social services. 
Of the capital requirements in the 


LEE: MUST EXPAND ECONOMY 


TEST OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


public sector of the economy the 
Singapore Government can _ raise 
more than $200 million within the 
country—leaving about $200 million 
to be found abroad. Britain has 
undertaken to provide about $23.3 
million for the first three years of 
the five-year plan and has promised 
to consider further assistance at the 
end of this period. The World Bank 
has also shown interest in Singa- 
pore’s development and will shortly 
be sending out a team of experts to 
survey the situation. So the prospects 
of growth in the public sector, while 
far from perfect, are at least 
reasonably bright. 

In the private sector, work has 
begun on 13 industrial projects rep- 
resenting a total investment of $35 
million. While this again falls con- 
siderably short of what is needed. 
it is nonetheless a promising start. 

If the volume of investment can 
be increased to the necessary level. 
if economic expansion goes forward 
smoothly and_ steadily, Singapore 
will undoubtedly remain a_ willing 
member of the free world. If the ex- 
pansion program fails for a lack of 
capital, however, and social distress 
increases at the galloping pace of 
which economists warn, then large 
numbers of people are bound to start 
asking themselves: “If the West won’! 
or can’t help us set up factories, why 
can’t we turn to the Russians and 
the Chinese?” “If Britain won’t let 
us accept Soviet aid, why can’t we 
kick out the British?” 

These questions will, of course, be 
a little hysterical and attempts to 
press them will certainly fail. But 
if they should be raised, the battle 
for hearts and minds will probably 
have been lost and, in the event of 
a conflict, the British bases in 
Singapore will be as untenable as, 
say. the Guantanamo hase in Cuba. 
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THE 


By C. P. Ives 


SUPREME 


COURT 
SCHISM 


AYMEN CAN see more than ever that the Supreme 

Court in its recent term is having serious internal 
trouble. For one thing, Justice Hugo Black is inclined 
to think that several of the other Justices are negligent 
in defense of civil liberties, notably those of people mixed 
up with Communism. Justice William Douglas is apt to 
agree and so, quite often, are other Justices, including 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. They say so in many recent 
opinions at some length and occasionally with some heat. 
The one at whom they are apt to look most harshly is 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. And, within their lights, they 
are justified. 

Certainly it is true that Justice Frankfurter regards 
the function of the Supreme Court somewhat differently 
than do Black and Douglas. His motto is judicial 
self-restraint. He is acutely aware that the court disposes 
of no battalions of its own and lacks control of any 
purse. Enforcement of its writs depends almost wholly 
upon the willing obedience of the people; for though 
in theory the executive branch must apply the court’s 
mandate, American history is not without instances in 
which the President, reflecting public opinion, was openly 
rebellious or silently obstructive. 

It follows in Frankfurter’s view that the court itself 
must never march ahead of the general public in its 
attitude toward any issue. Its role is that of finding, re- 
fining and reflecting the popular will. If there are areas, 
including that of civil liberties, in which the popular 
will is dull or non-existent, even in which the public 
should flame with zeal, Frankfurter doubts that it is the 
responsibility of the court to supply the zeal—much less 
the flame. 

There are fastidious professional and philosophical 
reasons why this should be so, in Frankfurter’s view. 
There is also the overriding prudential reason suggested 
above—that if the court tries to go too far too fast 
it risks loss of public support and so a fatal erosion 
of its competence to perform its true role. That role, 
indispensable in our system, is to mediate between state 





C. P. Ives, a member of the Baltimore Sun editorial board, 
is former political science lecturer at Goucher College. 


Differences in ideas of judicial 
review divide the Court’s Justices 


and Federal governments, and between executive, legis- 
lative and judicial branches of each, in that true propor- 
tion and delicate balance on which depends the whole 
Constitution of the United States. 

For Justices Black and Douglas, however, and fre- 
quently for Chief Justice Warren and Justice William 
Brennan as well, the Frankfurter prescription of restraint 
and caution is conservative, even chicken-hearted, neglect. 
ful of the duty of the court and so dangerous to liberty. 
One of Black’s and Douglas’ earlier colleagues, the late 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, labelled them the “judicial 
activists.” As Jackson saw the activists, they felt it was 
the function of the judge, especially the Supreme Court 
judge, to get out in front of public opinion and lead 
it to positions which it might never attain if left to 
its own somewhat slow and sleepy ways. For these Jus- 
tices the court was not the quiet center of the storm. 
as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once said, but the 
storm’s very thunder-front. To the lamp and pen as 
proper equipment for judges the activists add the flaming 
sword. 

But right here many a layman will have trouble fol- 
lowing the argument because it seems to assume that 
the Supreme Court has the job which back in high 
school civics class he learned was the function of the 
legislature. Certainly it is the legislature which reflects 
the will of the people, isn’t it? The way public opinion 
gets written into law is by elected representatives of the 
people legislating in state legislatures or in the Con 
gress, isn’t it? Is the quarrel among the current Justices 
of the Supreme Court actually over a point of legislative 
tactics—whether they ought merely to reflect the people’: 
will or whether they ought to push on out in front? 

Yes, that is indeed the main quarrel between the two 
wings of the current Supreme Court, though it hardly 
appears in the more or less routine lawsuits which are 
the bulk of its business and only in the fringe of greal 
civil liberty and other public-issue cases which rise to 
headline treatment. Even in these cases the statement 
above of the terms of conflict is somewhat over-emphatic 
and. under-qualified. But in the great public-issue cases 
nearly: all the modern judges and law professors think 
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of the Supreme Court as largely legislative in its work, 
rather ‘ian narrowly and austerely judicial in the classic 


sense. 


HE PARADOXICAL fact is, in brief, that the current 

Justices quarrel out of a common rejection of the 
concept of judicial process on which our constitutional 
law was originally erected. It has to be remembered that 
the men who put the constitution together in the first 
place were 18th-century Englishmen in everything but 
habitat. Many had been educated at English universities 
and schools or tolerable American facsimiles thereof; all 
had read English books and continental and classical 
books through the eyes of English editors and com- 
mentators. Especially in the law they had almost all their 
learning from a single great English scholar and com- 
mentator who was at the peak of his prodigious powers 
in their time. He was, of course, Sir William Blackstone 
(1723-80). first Vinerian Professor of Law at Oxford 
University, sometime justice in His Majesty’s Court of 
Common Pleas and author of the magisterial Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England. 

For a churchman like Blackstone, certain questions 
answered themselves: In the earliest times it was the 
priests who interpreted the will of God to man, as, in 
churchly matters, they still do. But over the centuries 
a diflerentiation grew between various sorts of issues 
arising under the Natural Law. Those touching certain 
types of worldly matters gravitated to a special group 
of functionaries, priest-like in that they still interpreted 
God’s will as laid out in the Natural Law, but no longer 
priests. They were, of course, the judges. All through 
the formative years of Anglo-American jurisprudence, 
judges were thought of as quasi-priests and their work 
as sacerdotal in a sense only less compelling than that of 
priests. 
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JUSTICES DOUGLAS, WARREN AND BLACK: THE ‘JUDICIAL ACTIVISTS’ 


Certainly this sense of the law and of the function 
of judges undergirded our original notions of judicial 
review. Here was the source of that special prestige of 
courts, the root of that authority which commanded 
kings and legislatures just as it bent the stubbornest of 
private wills. To be sure, the writs of the king’s courts 
were enforcible by the king’s sheriff and, in extremis, 
by his soldiery. But the ordinary life of the law in 
England and in all civilized countries rested for cen- 
turies on the public sense that in the decision of the 
judges spoke the Natural Law, that the function of the 
judge was to discover this serene, timeless and awesome 
ordinance and that in voluntary submission to the judges 
the litigant was in fact bowing to a specialized version 
of the divine will. This was the concept that was em- 
bodied in the old maxim about a government of law, 
not of men. 


HIS VIEW OF the law is now pretty well gone among 
modern lawyers and even among laymen. Religion 
itself has ebbed. In the law the modern mind was well 
stated by the late Jerome N. Frank, at the time of his 
recent death one of half a dozen of the most influential 
jurisprudential thinkers on the Federal bench: 
“Myth-making and fatherly lies must be abandoned— 
the Santa Claus story of complete legal certainty, the 
fairy tale of a pot of golden law which is already in 
existence and which the good lawyer can find, if only 
he is sufficiently diligent; the fantasy of an aesthetically 
satisfactory system and harmony, consistent and uniform, 
which will spring up when we find the magic word of 
a rationalizing principle. We must stop telling stork-fibs 
about how law is born and cease even hinting that per- 
haps there is still some truth in Peter Pan legends of 


a juristic happy hunting ground in a land of legal 
2” 


absolutes. . . . 
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And what did this new skepticism, this “bathing in 
cynical acid,” this idea that there is nothing in the law 
except the policeman’s club and the judge’s will, nothing 
but what can be positively seen or felt—what did the 
new teaching do to the old ideal of a government of 
stable law, not fretful and capricious men? H. E. 
Yntema, a colleague of Judge Frank in the new “realistic” 
jurisprudence, gave the candid answer: 

“The ideal of a government of laws and not of men 
is a dream. . . . Rules and principles are empty symbols. 

Of the many things which have been said as to 
the mystery of the judicial process, the most salient is 
that decision is reached after an emotive experience in 
which principles and logic play a secondary part. The 
function of juristic logic . seems to be like that of 
language, [only| to describe the event which has already 
transpired, . . .” 

In other words, the judge was to make his decisions 
pretty much as he went along, on an “emotive” basis. 
without help from ancient principle and with very little 
humility in the sense of obligation to the Natural Law. 
He would employ logic and principle, all right, but not 
in the old sense of alignment with divinity, not as a 
curb on private appetite and hunch, but merely to sugar- 
coat the hunch so as to tranquillize the disappointed 
litigant—including, say, the Congress. when statutes 
were invalidated. Clearly the law was no longer a 
revelatory guidance at the hands of quasi-priests oul 
of their communion with a “brooding omnipresence in 
the skies. re 

But certain somber consequences come from this new 
interpretation of the law. If the judges are not quasi- 
priests. then there is no more-than-worldly authority in 
their decisions. If they merely decide in line with thei: 
own private notions of the good, the true and_ the 
beautiful (or the politically expedient). then no matter 
how elevated their intent. no matter how acute their in- 
sight. it still follows that their function is hardly more 
than legislative. 

Yet—there remains one gaping difference between the 
judge. especially the Federal judge. and the legislator. The 
legislator is elected by the people for brief terms at the 
end of which he must appeal again to the people. and 
on his record, for another chance. But the Federal judge 
is appointed for life, or during good behavior: the 
nearest approach to popular control of his appointment 
takes the sharply attenuated form of mere Senate con- 
firmation. And once confirmed, he is for all practical 


purposes in for good. 


ERE WE BEGIN to’ see the divergence between Justice 
Frankfurter and his activist colleagues in its truc 
perspective. For in case after case Frankfurter has warned 
that precisely because the court is beyond popular con- 
trol yet altogether bereft of divine guidance. it must 
restrain itself: “The powers exercised by this court are 
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inherently oligarchic. . . . The court is not savec from 
being oligarchic because it professes to act in the -ervice 
of humane ends. As history amply proves. the ju liciary 
is prone to misconceive the public good by confounding 
private notions with constitutional requiremenis. and 
such misconceptions are not subject to legitimate dis. 
placement by the will of the people except at too slow 
a pace. 

“Judges appointed jor life whose decisions run counter 
to prevailing opinion cannot be voted out of office and 
supplanted by men of views more consonant with it, 
They are even further removed from democratic pres. 
sures by the fact that their deliberations are in. secret 
and remain beyond disclosure either by periodic reports 
or by such a modern device for securing responsibility 
to the electorate as the ‘press conference’. . . .” (My 
italics. ) 

But the other school of thought in American juris. 
prudence jubilates in just this insulation of the judges 
against popular guidance and in the privileged sanctuary 
thus accorded private notions in judicial legislation. 
“Among the more significant aspects of the Warren 
Mason. 


“especially in the civil rights orbit, is the unblushing 


court decisions,” exults Professor Alpheus T. 
way in which certain Justices take sides on burning 
issues. The activistic views long propounded by Justice 
Black et al., are now [1957-58] gaining the ascendancy. 
\ note of triumph . . . rings in Justice Black’s dissenting 
opinion [in a recent case in which the majority upheld 
the Smith anti-subversion law in a Communism matter].” 
Professor Mason hails a recent decision as “a con- 
spicuous example of how an unelected, politically irre- 
sponsible body can accomplish what Congress was “power- 
less’ to achieve... .” 

Being no more than men. should not judges behave 
with the humility becoming their human condition? This 
is the rationale, certainly it is the effect, of Justice 
Frankfurter’s steady insistence on judicial self-restraint. 
Not only is it ethically and morally questionable for 
judges to enforce their own private predilections by 
exploiting powers rooted originally in a mystique which 
they, personally, have long since rejected. There are 
practical dangers to social comity when disappointed 
suitors are told it is not a government of law which 
has hurt them but the will, mandate, even the caprice 
of all too human yet wholly “un-get-at-able” legislators. 

It is the prudence of the Frankfurters to have seen 
all this, and it is the fortune of the country that, for 
the moment at least, Frankfurter-like views seem to be 
gaining -in the courts. Being denied the old access to 
divine guidance. the Frankfurter judges are conten! 
merely to probe for and then enact the conscience of 
the people. Of course there have always been political 
thinkers who believed vox populi, vox Dei—though the 
point is still disputed by old-fashioned believers in the 





Natural Law. 
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Imperialism and Its Offspring 


The Twilight of European Colonialism. 


By Stewart C. Easton. 


Holt, Rinehart, Winston. 571 pp. $10.00. 


PROBABLY FEW WORDs in_inter- 
national political parlance arouse 
more partisan reactions and more 
heated debates than “colonialism.” 
Defenders of empire, placed in- 
creasingly on the defensive since 
World War II, will usually point 
self-righteously to European achieve- 
ments in rescuing the various “na- 
tives’ from atheism, anarchy, ig- 
norance and disease. Pre-colonial 
patterns of native life tend to be 
dismissed as unworthy of serious dis- 
cussion, and nationalist leaders are 
regarded as ambitious demagogues 
who care little for the welfare of 
their followers. Independence for 
people “just out of the trees,” ac- 
cording to the classic argument, can 
only mean disaster for them as well 
as for the West, since either anarchy 
or Communism will enter after the 
departure of the Captains and the 
Kings, 

Ardent advocates of “the sacred 
right of self-determination” are also 
apt to ignore or color pertinent facts. 
“Colonialism” and “European” often 
become synonymous with “exploita- 
tion,” forgetting that it was the white 
man who built the great cities and 
fought the mosquitoes, and that for- 
mer African and Asian empires like- 
wise deprived subject 
“self-determination.” Rare is the in- 
dividual in any continent who tries 


people of 


to analyze objectively the raisons 
@étre of empires, the record of 
colonial powers in the 
politica! and human spheres, and the 
evolution of imperialism’s offspring. 
nationalism. 


economic. 


Stewart Easton must therefore be 
congratulated on an almost singular 
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The Tragedy of Apartheid. 


By Norman Phillips. 
McKay. 217 pp. $4.00. 


achievement. For here at last is a 
penetrating and _ honest 
of colonialism and the 


thorough, 
assessment 
problems arising from it. Obviously 
the product of years of careful re- 
search and reflection (despite the 
pleasant paucity of footnotes), it 
manages to discuss both colonizer 
and colonized without condemnation 
or contempt. By far the most valuable 
portions of the book are those deal- 
ing with Africa. Here Easton dis- 
cusses the methods by which the 
various territories were obtained, the 
contrasting aims of the European 
powers vis-d-vis their empires, the 
degrees of success they achieved and 


future relations between former 
master and protegé. 
The British receive the usual 


amount of praise for having trained 
respectable corps of civil servants 
and for preparing such countries as 
Ghana and Nigeria for independence. 
However, they also receive some 
sharp rebukes for “a failure in his- 
torical insight and a certain moral 
blindness at the human level.” For. 
claims the author with much justi- 
fication, they have always refused 
to concede that an African can pos- 
sibly know what is good for him. 
or that a nationalist can be sincere 
in wanting to better the lot of his 
people. Only they themselves know 
what should be done, and they have 
always felt that “it is the task of 
the white man to convert the African 
to his point of view.” The British 
might indeed have been “realistic” 
in dealing with certain nationalist 
movements—but only after force 
failed to destroy them. In still-de- 
pendent areas “where white settlers 
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cloud the future,” and where the 
African has precious few political 
privileges, Easton warns that ultimate 
independence is probably inevitable. 
And if it is to be achieved with a 
minimum of bloodshed and _ bitter- 
ness, he suggests that the whites be 
pressured into granting universal 
suffrage and increased participation 
in the colonial administration so that 
the Africans will have some training 
for self-government. 

The exhaustive section on “Over- 
seas France,” which presents a wealth 
of information previously unavail- 
able in English, is particularly useful 
in the light of current developments. 
The author carefully explains, for 
example, that the new French Com- 
munity concept did not spring sud- 
denly from the brow of President 
de Gaulle, but is instead the product 
of long years of French cooperation 
with the African, and of ideas voiced 
by such African leaders as Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny. Lauding the ac- 
complishments of the French mission 
civilisatrice, he notes that “what is 
most striking is the extraordinary 
spirit of give and take between 
European and African, the recogni- 
tion by the French ruler of the 
humanity and dignity of the African. 
and the willingness of the French 
to face the full consequences of this 
recognition.” 

The section on Belgium, written 
before the Congo’s independence, is 
somewhat after the 
plethora of recent articles condemn- 
ing Belgium’s failure to prepare her 
wards for self-government. However, 
Easton makes the interesting observa- 
tion that Belgium, more than any 


anti-climactic 
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other colonial power, had at least a 
definite scheme in mind as to what 
it hoped to accomplish in the eco- 
nomic and educational fields. That 
it failed so miserably in the political 
sphere he blames on an inflexibility 
and lack of imagination. His ex- 
planation of how Congo “party” 
lines coincide almost completely with 
tribal affiliations should prove most 
helpful in analyzing future develop- 
ments in this anarchic “republic.” 
The material on Portugal is the 
weakest in the book, for Easton fails 
to describe the activities—or even 
the existence—of the Mozambique 
and Angola nationalists in exile, and 
he probably exaggerates the ability 
of the Portuguese to insulate these 
restless areas from outside develop- 
ments. However, he provides sufh- 
cient information on the exploitation 
of the Portuguese African for the 
reader to be able to draw the pes- 
simistic conclusions which the author 
fails to voice. 
book, which 
remain a major source of informa- 
tion in its field, leaves almost un- 
touched South 
Africa. Having long been a member 
of the British Commonwealth, South 
Africa 
within the scope of this work; but 
if one interprets “colonialism” in the 
broad sense, South Africa certainly 
belongs within the framework of dis- 
cussion. The Tragedy of Apartheid, 
by the foreign news editor of the 
Star, 
supplement to 


Easton’s will long 


one crucial area: 


does not properly belong 


Toronto therefore makes an 


excellent Easton’s 
study. 

In many ways, Phillips’ book is 
the opposite of Twilight—it is im- 
pressionistic, “journalistic” and ob- 
viously a quickie. But this is not to 
be interpreted derogatorily: Given 
the large body of information al- 
ready available on South Africa, an 
up-to-the-minute account of person- 
alities and passions in this strife- 
ridden land is far more useful than 
another 
terial. And Phillips, who was present 
during the Sharpeville riots and their 
aftermath, gives a fine description 


rehash of academic ma- 
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of the emotion-charged atmosphere. 

Probably most illuminating are 
the accounts of the frightful condi- 
tions under which the African lives. 
The the wretched 
housing and hospital conditions, the 
degrading pass system, the humiliat- 


menial jobs, 


ing punishments in the prisons—all 
are shown in morbid detail. He also 
discusses the persons and programs 
of the leading political movements, 
black and white, and makes the only 
prediction possible for South Africa: 


mounting unrest, marked by jp. 
creased racial explosions. 

There is no attempt to tie in South 
African developments with those jn 
the rest of Africa, but the book does 
not claim to be anything other than 
“a journalist’s experiences in the 
South African riots.” One may only 
hope that books such as this will 
lead to further thought about South 
Africa—and_ other __ tension-ridden 
areas—and that this will lead ul. 


timately to some ameliorative action. 





The Law 


Settling Disputes in Soviet Society. 
By John Hazard. 
Columbia. 534 pp. $9.50. 


THE “HEROES” OF Professor John 
Hazard’s study of the formative years 
of the Soviet legal institutions (1918- 
24) are the first Commissars of Jus- 
tice, P. I. Stuchka, N. V. Krylenko 
and especially D. I. Kurskii. Over- 
shadowed by the political giants of 
Lenin, Trotsky, Zino- 
viev, Stalin—these jurists were not 


those years 


charismatic figures. But they were 
educated, rational, principled men 
who believed that Communism is not 
incompatible with a fair trial and 
who dedicated themselves to securing 
both. By 1924, their quiet, persistent 
struggle for legality seemed to have 
been successful; the revolutionary 
fervor largely spent, a legal system 
worthy of the name was beginning to 
function. 
Like all 
minor ones were faced with a crucial 
Were disputes in Soviet 
society to be settled by a simple 


heroes, however, these 


dilemma. 


process understandable to all—by a 
counterpart to the wise man of prim- 
itive society perhaps, or by “social 
consciousness’ —or through the in- 
tricacies of an esoteric legal system 
similar in form to the Imperial sys- 
tem which they had destroyed? Was 
Soviet justice to be informal, local 
and “natural,” or rigidly formalistic, 
a product of centralized machinery 


Is Polities 


Reviewed by George Feifer 
Contributor, “Harper's” 
New York “Times Magazine” 


Kurskii and 


the others yearned for simplicity, for 


attached to the state? 


court procedures understandable to 
the untrained citizen. Such qualities, 
they thought, were inherently more 
just—and would start the law wither- 
ing away. 

Why, then, did they construct com- 
plex, formal, centralized institutions? 
What led them to re-establish, for 
example, the procuracy—hated sym 
bol of Imperial oppression? 

Hazard’s answer, the “plot” of his 
book, is not a description of Bolshe- 
vism’s arbitrary methods and venge- 
ful motives. This was 1918-24, not 
1930-36; the Commissars were law: 
yers, not terrorists. When in the 
summer of 1918 Stuchka, the first 
Commissar, published an unofficial 
guide for People’s Courts—or fot 
those operating the courts who could 
read—he began the drift toward com- 
plexity. “‘We are not anarchists, re 
. . We are now in 
the transitional stage,” he wrote. 


jecting all law. . 


This now familiar apology was made 
then with sincere regret: To these 
men, Communism was not a mirage 
but real greenery on a not-too-distan! 
horizon. But Stuchka was faced with 
chaos in the new country. Courts 
where they existed at all, were mock 
eries of courts. And chaos, Stuchka 
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saw, was chaos, not Communism. 
Gradually but steadily throughout 
the formative years, complex juris- 
dictional and procedural arrange- 
ments were established. By 1924, 
after several major judicial acts had 
heen legislated, criminal and civil 
codes and codes of criminal and civil 
procedure—all modeled on the Im- 
prial codes—were adopted. ( The 
civil code, although Hazard does not 
mention it, was taken almost directly 
fom a draft under consideration 
vhen the Revolution interrupted.) 
But the makers of the rules and codes 
were not evil geniuses seeking to 
undermine the rights of individuals 
or the rule of law; on the contrary, 
they concluded sadly that centraliza- 
tion and formalization were necessary 
the arbitrary 
those 
Soviet 


protections against 


pressures which pervaded 
They christened it 


“law.” rather than some “higher” 


years. 


concept, because simplicity did not 
work, Never fully happy with their 
complexity, they argued weakly that 
it was justified by being socialist 
rather than bourgeois. But their real 
reasons were not unlike Hamilton’s 
arguments for a central judiciary in 
the Federalist Papers. 

This is not to say that the Com- 
missars were not Marxists who be- 
lieved that law is politics. When state 
security required that legality give 
way, they acquiesced—but 
tantly. For they were also compe- 
tent, principled jurists, whose ideas 
about proper settlement of conflicts 
And by 1924 they 
thought that security and legality 
were no longer in conflict. The Cheka 
tad been abolished—largely through 
their efforts—and disputes were be- 
ing settled in a manner familiar to 
other European societies. 


reluc- 


were classic. 


Although Stalin is rarely men- 
tioned in this book, his presence 
hangs over it. The Georgian, 
equipped with OGPU boards and 
henchmen within the legal profes- 
rion, destroyed the work of the early 





ommissars—and then purged them. 
the “heroes” were destined to be- 
ome tragic. 
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Much of this book is a detailed 
examination of codes, procedures, 
acts and amendments which trans- 
formed simplicity to complexity. 
Though illustrated at times by fas- 
cinating cases from the courts, these 


pages will not excite the general 
reader. But they are essential to 
students of Soviet society. Certainly 
it makes no sense to view that society 
solely through the law; but it makes 
no better sense to ignore the law. 





A Family 


Dynasty: The Longs of Louisiana. 
By Thomas Martin. 
Putnam, 312 pp. $3.95. 


THE LONGs WERE a no-good lot, 
concluded the grizzled horse-and- 
buggy doctor, who based his some- 
what primitive genetic notions on 50 
years of service to the poor white 
families of Winn Parish. This judg- 
ment, he said, applied especially to 
Huey, founder of the Long “dynasty.” 
He’d known him as a bawling baby 
and as a loud-mouthed juvenile de- 
linquent always starting fights and 
then “running like a turkey.” “He’s 
got a head like that goddam mule,” 
added the doctor, whom I interviewed 
in his cornfield, where his mangy 
mule had halted in the middle of the 
row and leered crazily at his master. 
“Look at the bastard. No mule with 
a Roman nose is ever any good.” 

That was in 1934, when I was 
probing the social origins of the 
Louisiana dictator, then at the peak 
of his career. In retrospect, one feels 
that the doctor may well have been 
right about what ailed Huey—and 
his brother Earl as well. “I’m no 
crazier than I’ve ever been,” pleaded 
Earl, the second member of the 
dynasty, a generation later. Some of 
his own relatives nodded agreement 
and objected mildly when Earl’s wife 
and his nephew Russell had him 
committed to a mental hospital. 

Thomas Martin, who has told the 
Long story as well and as fully as 
it will ever need to be told, con- 
cludes that the dynasty is now in 
a deep freeze from which it is un- 
likely to emerge. Brother Earl re- 
cently died at the age of 65 and 
Russell’s mediocrity is evidenced by 


Business 
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the fact that he still reveres the 
memory of the scoundrelly dema- 
gogue who, but for the intervention 
of the assassin’s bullet, might well 
have muscled his way into the White 
House and given the nation an early 
taste of totalitarianism, without Rus- 
sian dressing. 

After Huey’s assassination in 1935, 
the heirs of the dictator soon showed 
themselves to be both greedier and 
less adept at manipulating the tech- 
niques of totalitarian rule. The sub- 
sequent scandals sent many of them 
to jail. Later, Ole Earl’s attempt to 
restore the dynasty was ultimately 
defeated by his own inadequacy— 
he could only repeat Huey’s “Share- 
the-Wealth” formulas and was quite 
unable to deal with the segregationists 
—and by the incorrigible addiction 
of all the Longs—Huey, Earl, Julius, 
George and Russell—to quarrelling 
with each other. 

Some of the chapters of this 
dynasty history sound so incredible 
that one is reminded of the pagan 
backwoods grandmaw—she could 
have been one of Huey’s forebears— 
who heard for the first time the 
tragic story of the life of Jesus from 
the lips of an itinerant preacher. 
“Waal,” she said. “It’s a terrible 
story. Let’s hope it wasn’t so.” 

Unhappily for all attempts to 
canonize Huey, it was so. Everything 
that Martin writes about really hap- 
pened. Louisiana, and the nation, 
can only read it, blush and remem- 
ber: It could happen here. It could 
even happen again. 
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Emily Dickinson’s Poetry. 


By Charles R. Anderson. 


Holt, Rinehart, Winston. 334 pp. $5.95. 


FEW BOOKS DEVOTED to criticism 
of American literature show as much 
insight and discrimination as Charles 
R. Anderson’s interpretative study of 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry. It should 
be valued not only for its comments 
on her mand and art but for its 
exemplification of certain fairly re- 
cent trends in critica] method, whose 
assets and liabilities are subject to 
most convenient appraisal on the 
basis of so forthright an example. 
In a word, the book is an explica- 
tion of Emily’s text. 

Much of the book’s strength stems 
from an almost pedantic reiteration 
that whatever may be the concerns 
of the good critic, they are neither 
personal nor biographical. This 
orientation frees Anderson from 
embarrassing obfuscations besetting 
a number of books about Emily 
Dickinson, although conceivably de- 
nying us some stimulating psycho- 
logical observations. Anderson is es- 
pecially industrious in ground-clear- 
ing. It is refreshing to find that, with 
the exception of his notes, he re- 
frains from naming any previous 
writer on his subject. Since in his 
eyes the poem’s the thing, his book 
is shaped as a series of commen- 
taries on approximately a hundred 
of her finer poems. And since the 
poem is the unit for discussion, his 
reader discovers on a page or more 
the most widely assorted comments 
on many phases of a single poem, its 
form and content, its historical set- 
ting, meaning, allusions, and what- 
ever seems most important in the 
critic’s eyes. 

The general ordering is further 
controlled by chapters on a dozen 
themes, themselves assembled under 
four comprehensive headings, signi- 
fying in turn the poet’s formal tech- 
nique, her imaginative assimilation 
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The Maenad of Amherst 


Reviewed by Henry W. Wells 


Author, “Poetic Imagery,” 
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of the sensuous world, her emotional 
life in itself, and her spiritual life 
as focused on the poles of death and 
immortality. The dozen themes are 
succinctly designated as wit, words, 
circumference, center; perception, 
forms, evanescence, process; ecstasy. 
despair; death and immortality. The 
terms are as a rule, though not al- 
ways, self-explanatory. To define a 
few of them somewhat curtly, “cir- 
cumference” signifies an impersonal 
breadth of vision; “center,” the 
special focus of a personal insight: 
“perception,” the poet’s sensitivity 
for nature: “forms,” her ability to 
shape nature into art. 

Most of the criticism is exposition 
of what Anderson regards in the 
poems as more or less difficult and, 
as a rule, valuable perceptions. Some 
comments are frankly evaluative. He 
commonly associates seriousness in 
emotional expression with merit, con- 
ceding only a secondary value to pure 
wit or bald statement. His preferences 
in themselves are usually convincing. 
though some readers will probably 
find them at times urged over-dras- 
tically. 

Not only does Anderson have a 
good knowledge of previous scholar- 
ship and an excellent command of 
reference to 19th-century literature: 
he possesses imagination as a writer 
and sensitivity as a reader, together 
with a gift for the precise and effec- 
tive phrase. There is remarkably lit- 
tle detail from which to dissent. 
Though some of the exposition is 
fairly obvious, it never degenerates 
into banality and at times even rises 
to brilliance. The chapter entitled 
“Process,” especially its second half. 
reaches exceptional heights. The 
theme is here the devious irony with 
which the poet habitually balances 
opposites. while remaining herself 


uncommitted. The pieces examine 
are among the finest in America 
poetry, begetting some of the mog 
of criticism to 
time. The criticisn 


discerning pages 
written in a long 
is both intellectually 
poetically inspired. 
Insofar as the summary interpreta. 
tion and appraisal of Emily Dickin. 
son is concerned, the book’s achieve. 
ment is in almost every respect to 
the good. Her stature, if possible, js 
increased, without the pedantic reser 
vations besetting several critics up. 
able to place her extraordinary work 
conveniently within their own pe 
culiar preciosity of judgment. She 
is depicted as more intellectual tha 
as a rule hitherto supposed and a 
creating a personal “religion” ou! 
of her inconclusiveness. Interestingh 
enough, the praise is less questionable 
than the dissent. In freeing himsel! 
from a tendency of recent biogra-| 
phers to contrast Emily’s mature 
asceticism with her girlish effusive- 
ness, Anderson’s interpretation leaves 
in comparative obscurity the contras 
between certain of the high and low 
areas of her accomplishment. But o 
the whole the book gives as mut 
relief from earlier misconceptions # 
it affords sound views that are, | 
say the very least, more or less new 
The- book’s significance further ex- 
tends well beyond the elucidation 0! 
its important subject. It is, essen 
tially, the “New Criticism” at it 
general merits and de 
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Anderson’s writing explains what the 
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is thus a lack of flexibility, a want 
of the very irony and wit for which 
Emily Dickinson herself is so justly 
celebrated. Anderson becomes the 
immovable pole about which the 
maenad of Amherst dances. Although 
certainly forceful, the critic himself 
fails to emerge as an individual. He 
virtually personifies a school, within 
whose regimen his conduct remains 
unimpeachable, so that the poet is 
portrayed against a prescribed and 
somewhat cramped background of 
ideas. Though the subject has been 
reduced to a certain orderliness, the 
question arises as to the wisdom of 
this particular economy and we are 


presumably deprived of illuminating 
observations concerning general lit- 
erature and the poet’s character which 
a less seminarish method, handled 
by a writer of Anderson’s high 
ability, might achieve. One wishes, 
in short, that he had had more 
faith in himself and less in his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. Only on 
such lines as these, however, can 
reservations be urged. Even if there 
is no economy of abundance, there 
is assuredly an abundance of merit. 
That this is a revealing and even 
a pre-eminent book not only in its 
field but in its kind admits of no 
serious doubt. 





These Same Hills. 
By E. R. Zeitlow. 
Knopf. 252 pp. $2.95. 


IF THE MECHANIZED orgy in which 
we live has brought the stars almost 
within reach, it is little wonder that 
no earthly wilderness has escaped its 
The machine. 
like the heedless wind, dumps its 
benefits indiscriminately upon all. 


clanking pervasion. 


In this noteworthy first novel by 
E. R. Zeitlow, it is the Badlands of 
South Dakota (“a region where ero- 
sion had created such a tortuous land- 
scape that it was almost impossible 
for someone trying to ride there to 
maintain a sense of distance and di- 
tection”) which is the luckless host. 
These Same Hills is a tale of rural up- 
heaval, told here with freshness and 
vigor in the relationship between a 
it+year-old coyote trapper, one of the 
last of the old-time bounty hunters. 
and Jim Heiss, his 18-year-old dis- 
ciple. 

It is a melancholy story of a 
changing landscape, most compelling 
when the somber atmosphere of the 
wasteland is backdrop to the drama. 
and bittersweet in its evocation of a 
slipping time when solid values have 
given way to glib expediency. “The 
new machines and new ways brought 


... They 


with them no new wisdom. 
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did not establish in the people a new 
kind of integrity. . . . The new vision 
was an economic one, without moral 
and spiritual accompaniment.” 

This is the theme of Zeitlow’s story 
and, occasionally, he is too directly 
concerned with the concept, conspicu- 
ous and intrusive. But the lapses are 
rare; the story evolves essentially out 
of character and rich local color, and 
with those figures who intrigue the 
writer (Rudolph, especially) there is 
a recreation of intense immediacy il- 
luminated by keen insight. 

Jim, through whose sensibilities 
the narrative unfolds, is a studious 
youngster, bookish, __ reflective; 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel is 
the Bible at his bedside. He is the 
eldest of three children in a house- 
hold which has succumbed to conven- 
tional trappings: Time, TV, Norman 
Vincent Peale, gadgetry. His parents 
are farmers but call themselves ranch- 
ers; there is status in the term. 

Rudolph, _ the 


strange and legendary, is the focus 


coyote trapper. 
of the novel. Seen wholly, lovingly. 
he is a stubborn man who shuns the 
“big” city, Aureole, 40 miles away, 
because its bustling transformations 


are alien to him. Rudolph lives ‘out 
there,’ close to the Badlands, alone, 
mumbling to himself in a timeless 
world, sharing his secrets with an 
old lugubrious horse named Barney, 
a name taken from the song Barney 
Google. 

The story’s suspense hangs on 
Rudolph’s compulsion to catch a par- 
ticularly cunning coyote which not 
only eludes his traps, but upsets 
them. His obsession with this strange 
adversary calls to mind Hemingway’s 
Santiago in The Old Man and the 
Sea, and, like Santiago, Rudolph is 
“driven out beyond where he has 
been before, out to where no one can 
help him.” How Rudolph copes with 
his adversary, and the measure of 
his “success,” is something the reader 
will want to follow himself. 

His success or failure is much less 
important, however, than his dedica- 
tion to the mission; that single- 
mindedness holds the pathos and the 
inspiration. And it is that involve- 
ment with what may be a “worthless” 
end, alongside the commonplace atti- 
tude of accommodating to a meaning- 
less practicality, which is at the 
poignant center of the young man’s 
dilemma. He 
yearning for what he feels to be 


is torn between a 


worthy — devotion, belief, search, 
truth, all of which are awkwardly out 
of place in the world he inhabits— 
and his inability to abide a valueless 
existence. He cannot truly mourn the 
passing of the old; the old must die. 
And the new? He is more disgusted 
with it than angered, for it “. 
didn’t care about truth—or about 
lies.” There is nowhere for him to 
turn but to the doubtful chasm of 
himself, and at the awareness of this 
“he was overcome by a sense of 
aloneness which he tried at first not 
to recognize—but then suddenly em- 
braced. For within himself was an 
area where he could quietly be his 
own—be a man by not letting what 
they said change him.” 

That may be the safest ground, 
with no sure footing, for a man to be 
on. Zeitlow’s next novel will be worth 
waiting for. 
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Fig Leaves and ‘Shamefaced Materialism 


T. H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist and Educator. 
By Cyril Bibby. 
Horizon. 330 pp. $5.00. 
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THE SUBTITLE of this book is 
clearly a misnomer: The science of 
Huxley is treated in minimal fashion; 
he clearly was not a humanist in any 
strict or acceptable sense (what he 
was, obviously, was a humanitarian) : 
the only term that is left and that 
stands up under critical scrutiny is 
the term educator. Thomas Henry 
Huxley was an educator of incal- 
culable influence, and because Cyril 
Bibby, an English educator, has 
centered his attention on this aspect 
of his subject’s career, he has written 
a very interesting book. 

A good deal of the interest of the 
book stems, too, from the quality of 
enthusiasm in the author, which finds 
no more forceful expression than in 
its conclusion: “There are some men 
whose developing qualities express 
themselves in a sequence of parts 
played at successive stages of their 
. but the great Professor 
Huxley was simply young Tom writ 
large. Almost everything was there 


lives 


from early days—the luminous in- 
telligence, the restless inquiry, the 
indefatigable industry, the courage 
and pertinacity, the wide interests, 
the toughness and the tenderness— 
and he had to play all his parts at 
once. 

“He is almost the type-specimen 
of Plekhanov’s ‘great man’—he whose 
personal idiosyncracies give individ- 
ual features to historical events, but 
who above all is great because he 
possesses qualities which express al- 
most perfectly the social needs of his 
time and enable him to serve his fel- 
lows best by being quintessentially 
himself. . . . ‘Posthumous fame is 
not particularly attractive to me,’ he 
told the old Chartist George Howell, 
‘but if I am to be remembered at 
all, | would rather it should be as 
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“a man who did his best to help the 
people” than by any other title.’ ” 

But though this sounds very much 
as if Bibby reverences his hero, he 
does not always respect some of the 
ideas which are basic to Huxley’s 
philosophy: “Lenin was right when 
he remarked ‘Huxley’s philosophy is 
as much a mixture of Hume and 
Berkeley as is Mach’s philosophy. 
But in Huxley’s case the Berkeleian 
streaks are incidental, and agnosti- 
cism serves as a fig leaf for material- 
ism.’ ” Bibby does not seem to con- 
sider sufficiently how damaging 
Lenin’s evaluation, if it were correct, 
would be to Huxley’s intellectual 
character, since it would make the 
man H. L. Mencken once called “per- 
haps the greatest virtuoso of plain 
English who has ever lived” some- 
thing of an intellectual hypocrite. 
Bibby is not aware either that Lenin 
is simply repeating in other words 
the charge that had been leveled by 
Friedrich Engels, I that 
agnosticism (the name Huxley gave 
to his philosophy, because he thought 
that men’s beliefs ought to be proper- 


believe, 


ly labeled) was merely “shamefaced 
materialism.” 

Bibby shows himself properly wor- 
ried about this aspect of Huxley’s 
thought (which might indeed be re- 
garded as its foundation-stone), and 
in the last part of the book he offers 
his own hypothesis that Huxley was 
very nearly a dialectical materialist 
without knowing it, since he may 
never have heard of, or “seriously 
considered,” that form of intellectual 
obscurantism. That he should never 
have “seriously considered” it I 
quite believe, because Bibby himself 
quotes Huxley’s damaging assertion 
“that if forced to decide between 
absolute materialism and absolute 


idealism, he would choose the latter,” 
He might have also quoted, as he un. 
fortunately does not, a passage in 
which Huxley rejects the accusation 
of materialism made against him by 
saying: “Legitimate materialism, that 
is, the extension of the conceptions 
and of the methods of physical 
science to the highest as well as ths 
lowest phenomena of vitality, is 
neither more nor less than a sort of 
shorthand idealism.” That formula 
tion adroitly turns the tables on the 
Marxists, doesn’t it? But even if 


they were right in calling him a) 


shamefaced materialist, one might 
still hold that there is a world of dif- 
ference between a shameless ma- 
terialism and one that is human and 


sophisticated enough to feel in need} 


of covering by a “fig leaf.” 

The exemplar of human nature 
Huxley set before himself and others 
was no radical agitator but Socrates 
whom he called “the first agnostic, 
the man who, so far as records go, 
was the first to see that clear knowl 
edge of what one does not know is 
just as important as knowing whal 
one does know. . . . Not far from the 
invention of fire we must rank the 
invention of doubt. . For it is 
out of doubt of the old that the new 
springs; and it is doubt of the new 
that keeps invention within bounds.” 
It is well known that Huxley insisted 
that atheism on purely philosophical 
grounds is untenable, and this asser- 
tion is as important to an under 
standing of him as the quite similar 
rejection of atheism is in the case 
of the Buddha, whom Huxley at 
mired and who rebuked one of his 
overzealous disciples for drawing 
that kind of a conclusion from his 
teachings. 

Understanding this self-limitation 
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on Huxley’s part we begin to see 
yarious actions and sayings of his 
as something different from willful 
and wanton self-contradiction. There 
is the Huxley, for example, who com- 
placently allowed his wife to take 
their children to church, There is the 
Huxley who permitted his influence 
(at a time when his prestige was 
great indeed) to be felt on the side 
of permitting the Bible to be part of 
the elementary schooling of London 
children, asking rhetorically: “By the 
study of what other book could chil- 
dren be so much humanized?” There 
is the Huxley who could write the fol- 
lowing passage in his Essays: “In 
the 8th century B.C. in the heart 
of a world of idolatrous polytheists, 
the Hebrew prophets put forth a con- 
ception of religion which appears to 
be as wonderful an inspiration of 
genius as the art of Phidias or the 
science of Aristotle. ‘And what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.’ ” 

This is certainly not Huxley the 
legendary fire-eater, free-thinker, in- 
fidel, terror to the faithful, and I am 
not suggesting that there is not much 
in Huxley that justifies this popular 
image of him, but it is salutary to 
direct one’s attention occasionally to 
the neglected side of a man who was 
more balanced and temperate than 
he is commonly credited with being. 
We must realize that Huxley was as 
much opposed to cant as Samuel 
Johnson. “Huxley urged that the 
great essential was to dig below 
words to things.” (This has a tone 
similar to Johnson’s “Words are the 
daughters of earth, things are the 
sons of heaven,” which a writer re- 
cently has compared to the younger 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’ statement: 
“We must think things, not words”). 
And the main tendency of Huxley’s 
attack has blinded many people to 
the fact that he found the cant he 
abhorred not only among the de- 
fenders of religious orthodoxy. “I 
wonder if you are going to take the 
line of showing up the superstitions 
of men of science,” Huxley once said 
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to Charles Kingsley before a lecture, 
and went on to say, “Their name is 
legion and the exploit would be a 
telling one. I would do it myself only 
I think I am already sufficiently 
isolated and unpopular.” 

What he had in mind perhaps is 
indicated in his statement: “History 
warns us ,.. that it is the customary 
fate of new truths to begin as heresies 
and to end as superstitions; and, as 
matters now stand, it is hardly rash 
to anticipate that, in another twenty 
years, the new generation . . . will be 
in danger of accepting the main doc- 
trines of the Origin of Species, with 
as little reflection, and it may be 
with as little justification, as so many 
of our contemporaries, twenty years 
ago, rejected them.” 

One of the less satisfactory aspects 
of Bibby’s book is his casual treat- 
ment of the intellectual relationship 
of Huxley to his great antagonist, 
Matthew Arnold. Rather  simple- 
mindedly, I am afraid, he ascribes 
Arnold’s views to his birth and edu- 
cation in the most privileged position 
in society, which caused him to cast 
“lingering glances over his shoulder 
to the when the 
worthiest aristocracy in the world 
had set a high example of thought 
and behavior.” Huxley, on the other 
hand, was, according to his own 
word, a plebeian by birth and en- 
tirely self-educated. But this deter- 
ministic contrast drawn by Bibby 
leaves out one important fact, and 
that is that both Arnold and Huxley 
became, in time, not only very 
cultivated men, but in some measure 
wise men as well, and_ therefore 
capable, whatever the differences that 
separated them, of learning from each 


halcyon days 


other. 
Arnold 
serve to stand lower in the esteem 
of posterity than Huxley does, and 
it is not the smallest tribute paid 
to the latter that Arnold in his 
Cambridge address, Literature and 
Science, indicated how much in 
common they had in their ideas as 
to what the curriculum should con- 
tain: “Professor Huxley . . . means 


certainly does not de- 


to make me say, that knowing the 
best which has been thought and said 
by modern nations is knowing their 
belles lettres and no more. . . . By 
knowing modern nations, I mean not 
merely knowing their belles lettres, 
but knowing also what has been done 
by such men as Copernicus, Galileo, 
Newton, Darwin.” In granting so 
much, Arnold was, of course, in spite 
of his reservations, granting Huxley 
the essentials of his argument, for it 
was Huxley’s suggestion that the new 
quadrivium which was to serve as 
the basis of all education should con- 
sist of English literature (not then 
an academically respectable subject) , 
history, political economy and _ na- 
tural science. These four subjects he 
wished to make “the common founda- 
tion of all education.” 

Though Huxley struggled for the 
triumph of modern science and is 
imperishably associated with that 
triumph, he was also extraordinarily 
prescient and sensitive to the prob- 
lems which might follow: “Unless we 
are led to see that we are citizens 
and men before anything else, I 
say it will go very badly indeed with 
men of science in future generations, 
and they will run the risk of be- 
coming scientific pedants when they 
should be men, philosophers, and 
good citizens.” 

Among his services to education, 
in addition to the introduction and 
enlargement of the place of science 
in the curriculum, is his insistence 
that children should devote a large 
part of their time to the study of 
English literature “and, what is still 
more important and still more neg- 
lected, the habit of using that lan- 
guage with precision, with force, and 
with art.” Huxley himself practiced 
what he preached. As for his 
eminent descendants (Nietzsche once 
called children a man’s confessions) , 
they have excelled in both science 
and in literature, and it is entirely 
fitting that forewords to this biog- 
raphy of their famous ancestor 
should have been contributed both 
by Sir Julian Huxley and by Aldous 
Huxley. 
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On STAGE 


SHIPLEY 


{ Taste of Honey. By Shelagh Delaney. 
Directed by Tony Richardson and George 
Devine. Presented by David Merrick. At 
the Lyceum Theatre. 

The Hostage. By 


rected by Joan Littlewood. 


Brendan Behan. Di- 
The London 
Theatre Workshop Production. Presented 


by Leonard S. Field and Caroline Burke 


Swann. At the Cort Theatre. 
TASTE OF HONEY in a pot of 
gall is what the 19-year-old 


those that 


vo with her, onstage, to the town 


Shelagh Delaney offers 
of Salford, in Lancaster, England. 
The story of her play is briefly told. 
\ lonely girl, alternately fussed over 
and forsaken by her “floozy” mother. 
is drawn to and sleeps with a Negro 
sailor. During her pregnancy, as the 
sailor does not come back, she is 
helped by a sisterly sort of fellow- 
whom the mother drives away, leav- 
ing the girl lonelier than ever, on the 
brink of the birth of her black man’s 
child. The “honey” is in a song the 
Negro sang. 

The dramatic interest is split by 
the plot division. In the first part. 
we see the girl with the sailor; in 
the second part, in quite a different 
relationship with the boy. First we 
watch the white Josephine kissing 
the Negro sailor; she falls back on 
the bed, in his embrace, as the cur- 
tain falls. Pregnant by him in the 
second part, she alternately quarrels 
with and is tender toward the young 
homosexual who cares for her, whose 
motherly instincts surround her with 
such comforts as he can devise and 
afford. 

Binding these episodes together is 
Josephine’s mother, the always re- 
wholly 


sponsive but irresponsible 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Tart Humor and 
Rowdy Farrago 


Helen. Although Helen manages to 
marry most of her boy friends, she 
neglected the ceremony with the one 
that gave her Josephine, which adds 
to the daughter’s sense of not “be- 
longing.” A sort of tart humor rises 
from the mother’s relations with the 
casual Peter, who marries her and 
deserts her with equal nonchalance. 
But the tensions of the play are 
within Josephine, the one figure who 
takes life solemnly, and consequently 
the one battered by life. 

this 


the name of realism, and if realism 


I suppose all comes under 
means that such things have hap- 
pened, probably the term may _ be 
accurately applied. But fact does not 
necessarily make fiction. Life is not 
ipso facto art. Robert Louis Steven- 
that 
something that sounded impossible, 


son observed when he read 
he was sure it was a transcript from 
life. Merely to have happened makes 
a case-history, perhaps, but not a 
play. A Taste of Honey, like much 
else in the theater today, gives a 
vivid picture of a distasteful situa- 
tion, too unusual to be representative. 
too sordid to be satisfying, too dis- 
crete, too grimy, to be art. 

Joan Plowright is tense as the 
girl; Angela Lansbury flighty as her 
mother; the three men in the cast 
play along. Their efforts thus give 


well-handled 


but emphasize the eccentricities and 


us separate moments. 
aberrancies of the individual story, 
without any of the universality, or 
of the exaltation, of art. 

Another Eng- 
land, “bad boy” Brendan Behan’s 


importation from 


The Hostage, opened while Marshal 


Tito was here and IT was in Yugo- 





with slapstick humor and bawdy ip 
reverence, it strikes out at ail estab. 
lished things and attempts, like the 
diabolists of 19th-century France but 
with more Irish swagger and adoles- 
cent bravado, to shock the middle 
class. It succeeds in entertaining 
them. 

The first “shock” is the location. 
Behan sets all his action in a Dublin 
bawdy house, a queer place inhabited 
by pious prostitutes (a Holy Roller, 
praying whore), prinked homosey. 
uals (including an American Negro 
prizefighter dressed in kilts). and an 
innocent young girl who makes the 
beds until she lies on one with 
the English soldier. The talk, often 
breaking into song, is punctuated 
less by obscenity than by blasphemy. 
but State as well as Church is round- 
ly drubbed. Working on the Irish 
principle, “If there’s a government. 
I’m agin’ it.” the characters, nostalgic 


for the Revolution, seem to hate 
anyone in power. 
The rebellion even reaches out 


against stage conventions and from 
time to time a character turns around 
to talk to the audience. One acto 
wishes that another would stop his 
shenanigans, so that the play can go 
on—but the play really hasn’t any 
place to go. The story is meager: 
The English are to kill an Irishman 
next morning; the Irish capture an 
English soldier and bring him to the 
brothel and if their man dies, this 
one will also. And in a final happy: 
go-haywire shooting-match the Eng: 
lish soldier is accidentally, uninten- 
tionally killed. The soldier dies, but 
the actor who is playing him hops 
up and proceeds to harangue the 
audience. 

Perhaps Behan wants us to feel. 
this 


belliousness, a deeper dissatisfaction 


beneath callow and crass fe 
with the ways of our workaday world. 
Perhaps our conventional morality 
is too much of a sham for us an) 
longer to feel shame. But these it 
timations are drowned under the 
barrage of loud impiety and scor 


of institutions. 
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slavia. A rowdy farrago of rebellion, 
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YUGOSLAVIA 1960 


Last summer a group of distinguished mem- 
bers of the British Labor party visited Yugo- 
slavia aux frais de la princesse. The Yugoslav 
press played up that visit and the Government 
outdid itself to make the visit as satisfactory 
and relaxing as possible. Traveling through 
Yugoslavia, particularly on the Adriatic coast, 
lends itself to appraising the general situation 
optimistically, even when visitors are ostenta- 
tiously puritanical and socialist. 

Perhaps it was that warm reception by Bak- 
aric and others that impressed Denis Healey 
and prompted him to write his “Yugoslavia 
1960” (NL, October 31). Last summer, I 
spent several weeks in Trieste where I met 
many Yugoslavs from different walks of life 
and talked to them about their daily life. They 
were not satisfied that Yugoslavia, always a 
bread basket, was “now at last growing all her 
own grain” when even Italy, which always had 
to import grain, has had a surplus for several 
years, On the contrary, they complained of the 
high prices not only on consumer goods but of 
food, of the little variety and the long waiting 
lines, 

I saw their mouths water at the Trieste food 

market looking at the abundance and variety of 
food. I saw them buying whatever they could 
with the few liras alloted them, and looking 
eagerly at the Trieste shop windows. They were 
shabbily dressed, for the most part, and bought 
all the textiles and leather goods they could, 
not only for themselves but to sell as a way to 
pay for their trips or to increase their resources. 
| spoke to some workers and they did not seem 
satisfied. Not one of them told me that he was 
living better; in fact, they were insulted when 
| remarked that at last the workers’ councils 
had given them the long-awaited: independence. 
“We work for the bureaucrats and the Army 
brass,” they answered. Even the most orthodox 
Communist, when comparing Italy’s economic 
situation to Yugoslavia’s, has to admit that 
tly has made astonishing advances and he 
finds it difficult to understand why Italy, with 
fewer raw materials and resources, is so much 
ahead of Yugoslavia. 
When talking with the young people, I noticed 
4 tremendous desire for travel, cars and TV 
ets—more than for politics. Whenever I talked 
politics and culture with them, I felt an ob- 
‘curantism which was never the case in my 
youth after World War I. The struggle for 
material existence during the last 15 years 
ems to have destroyed in them any desire for 
ither philosophic truth or intellectual enjoy- 
ent. 


As for Yugoslav foreign policy, we have seen 
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hat the moderate Tito in the UN strictly fol- 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


lowed the Soviet line in all major issues from 
disarmament to the Congo and even Cuba. It 
is true that Tito succeeded in rallying the 
sympathy of some new African and Middle East 
nations, and exported Yugoslav industry and 
manpower to their countries; but this is due 
mostly to the clumsiness of the West rather 
than to his own strength. In the vacuum left 
by the West, Tito’s Yugoslavia is contributing 
its own share to the new Communist neo- 

colonial imperialism. 
Rutherford, N. J. Bocpan RapiTsa 
Professor, Modern European History, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


CUMMINGS 


I do not think everyone has to like my 
book, E. E. Cummings, The Art of His Poetry, 
and I was not going to say anything about 
Paul Lauter’s review in your October 3 issue. 
But I could not put it out of my mind, and 
the more I thought about it the more unfair 
it seemed. 

In the first place, Lauter misleads the reader 
into thinking that I Cummings _ by 
trampling on Eliot, Yeats and Auden. This 
is simply not the case, and, although | think 
it’s possible to criticize these poets, I should 
shudder to be identified with Karl Shapiro 
or Ivor Winters in this regard. The whole point 
of my book is that Cummings is to be under- 
stood and judged on a different basis than the 
one we customarily use in reading such poets 
as Eliot, Yeats and Auden; that there is more 
than one kind of poet and that therefore there 
ought to be more than one kind of critical 
approach. Lauter has simply been unable to 
find his way out of the box in which the New 
Criticism and the Symbolist poets have placed 
him. . 

Now, I present Cummings as a poet of un- 
mixed emotions, and we can either agree or 
disagree with his vision of life, but I think 
we must in any case regard it seriously. Cum- 
mings seems for Lauter to be a poet one en- 
joys in youth but who is gently but firmly 
left on the toy-shelf when one grows up. I 
personally do not think it’s necessary, however, 
to choose between childhood and maturity, or 
between Cummings and Yeats, in this way. In 
fact, Yeats is one of my favorite poets, but 
I don’t expect to find in him what I get from 
Cummings, or vice versa. 

Accordingly, in order to support my claim 
regarding the seriousness of Cummings’ vision, 
I pointed to some other well-known and es- 


boost 


tablished literary figures whose view of life 
resembles that of Cummings in certain sig- 
nificant ways—Emerson and Thoreau, for ex- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Here Lauter chides me with inflating 


CONTINUED 





ample. 
Cummings by making artificial comparisons, and 
points out certain differences between these 
writers and Cummings. No one who reads my 
book, could conclude that I mean 
to identify them and Cummings. The compari- 


son was first suggested to me by Perry Miller 


however, 


at Harvard around 1947-48, and it has since 
struck me that in discussing a contemporary 
poet who stresses individualism, non-conformity, 
and anti-commercialism as Cummings does, it 
would be an impertinence not to mention 
Emerson and Thoreau. 

Lauter takes a further crack at Cummings’ 
view of the world by suggesting it resembles 
politically that of Senator Barry Goldwater. 
The implication is that political conservatism, 
with or without ironic quotes, is simply be- 
neath contempt. But Lauter is just not thinking 
the politics of Yeats and Eliot is, 
if anything, 


here, for 
conservative than Senator 
don’t 
political 


more 


Goldwater’s. I think I can say what 
affiliation is, although 
readers of his poetry know that he is against 
Communism and Fascism as well as the New 
Deal. that he 
is a Republican, for he is also against big 
And what would it 


Cummings’ 


This does not mean, however, 
business and advertising. 
matter? Do we not still have a_ two-party 
system? 

I am also chided for not defining Cum- 
mings’ key terms, and for not asking such em- 


“ 


barrassing questions as what “stern miraculous” 
But I would ask Lauter, and his 


readers, to consult my index under 


love means. 
“Language, 
conceptual” for the 10 or so references in- 
dicating where I define and discuss such terms 

“Mind,” “Heart” and “Soul”; and to turn 
to pp. 64-65 for an analysis of the poem in 
which the phrase “stern miraculous” appears— 
“such a love . .. is not easily achieved... . 
It is a love achieved only through the discipline 
This may not be a brilliant ex- 
it hardly can be said that I 


of surrender.” 
planation, but 
avoided making it. 

ne final point. Isn’t it rather odd that a 
man who compiled the first bibliography of 
Cummings and who is himself an assistant 


professor should complain about the rough 
academic hands which are now either making 
a mountain out of a mole hill or tearing the 
veil away from a mystery? Does Lauter think 
Yeats and Pound and Eliot are not getting their 
fair share of academic attention? Is there some 
limit he has in mind for Cummings? Until 
recently, Cummings was the only poet of his 


had a 


rejoice 


stature who had not 
I for one 
field. 

NORMAN FRIEDMAN 
Assistant Professor of English 
The University of Connecticut 


generation and 
book published about him. 
that I am not alone in the 


Storrs, Conn. 
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hitter controversy — 

the complete record of Gommunist 
influence in American religious 
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Based on five years of careful research, this long-awaited 
and scholarly study of COMMUNISM AND THE 
CHURCHES is now available from your bookseller. 
Praised by advance readers for its comprehensive, al- 
most encyclopedic coverage of this vital issue, and for 
the ieees ie manner in which Ralph Lord Roy has pre- 
sented so vast a body of information, this book is the 
full story of the attempts of the Communist Party over 
the past forty years first to undermine and then to 
exploit religion—and of the continuing resistance by 
American church leadership. 


CONTENTS 








Introduction 

1. Red Star in the East 

2. Religion, an “Opium of the People”’ 

3. The Communists Discover the Churches 
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11. Communist Fronts and the Clergy 
12. The Communist Peace Campaign 


. Patriots, Ex-Communists, and Congress- 
men 


. The Churches Take the Offensive 
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“Ralph Lord Roy has done the churches of 
America a tremendous service in investi- 
gating the charges of ‘Communist Infiltra- 
tion’ which have been hurled at them in 
recent times. It is clearly to the churches’ 
own interests to have any real evidence of 
Communist infiltration thoroughly ex- 
posed and examined. It is also obviously 
to the churches’ interests to have the irre- 
sponsible charges against them examined 
and debunked. Mr. Roy has done both tasks 
admirably, and the Churches owe him a 
great debt of gratitude.” 
—JAMES A. PIKE 
Bishop, Episcopal Diocese of California 











“Mr. Roy’s book is very thorough and it is 
meticulously fair to individuals, especially to 
those whose relationships to Communist in- 
spired organzations belonged only to an earlier 
period or were incidental. . . . The book will 
clear the air of much nonsense.” 


—JOHN C. BENNETT 


Union Theological Seminary 


a call to vigil- “It is comprehensive, challenging, convinc- 


a” 


. a masterful narrative .. . 


ance, but likewise a cure for wild-eyed alarms. 
—JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 


Associate Editor, America 


ing. I recommend it with enthusiasm.” 


—G. BROMLEY OXNAM 
Bishop of the Methodist Church 
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